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THE ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE OF 


We propose in this number to treat generglly of domestic architecture, 
and to the furnishing of houses in an appropriate manner; we shal! also 
take up Mr. Towa's method of rendering dwellings fire-proof, introducing 
8 beautiful piece of architecture in the cut of his own house at New 
Haven, which contains his magnificent library, and which is perfectly 
fire-proof, without arched ceilings. j 

All persons of cultivated taste know that there should generally be 
This 
correspondence should extend nor only to the finishing and decoration, 


but to the furnishing. 


some correspondence between the exterior and interior of a house. 


In a Grecian villa or cottage the strictest 
simplicity may accord with propriety and benuty. The furniture, how. 
ever, should be simple rather in the genera! features than in detail. Its 
character is always plain and simple—often solid and massive—and 
never deviates from the most beautiful proportion,—yet the forms are 
infinite. 

A dwelling inthe Tuscan style sliould be similar in all important 
features, but would admit of more ornament, and might be much more 
elaborate without destroying the general harmony of the whole. 

The style of interior decoration, so much in vogue in the days of Louis 
XIV., has been lately revived. 
highest degree—an immense quantity of gilding being used. 


It is elaborate and gorgeous in the 
In France, 
in the time of that monarch, it was not unusual to see rooms almost 
entirely coated with gold. 
often fantastically, painted, in gold and silver, upon a ground of ultrama- 


The walls and ceilings were richly, though 


rine; the frames, to mirrors and pictures, grotesquely sculptured and 
gilt; and the woodwork of all the furniture tortured into the shapes of 
things and creatures unseen and unknown in heaven or earth, and all 
glittering with burnished gold. In the revival of this style many of the 
excesses of bad taste are avoided, and hence it is less to be censured 
now than formerly. It is adapted about as well to one style of building 
as another, not being strictly appropriate to any. The Elfabethan 
character best accords with it, and the florid Roman seems to claim 
seme consanguinity. 

In the pointed styles there is almost infinite variety. 
originally multitudinous, and their poasible combinations without number. 
In alluding to this style of building, we will refer to the villa of Mr. 
Rathbone, near Albany. The beilding in its exterior is unequalled in 
this country for beautiful effect; and probably there is not in the world 


The forms are 


a building of its extent and cost which by cultivated minds would be 
thought to surpass it in all that is desirable in the exterior of a villa 
The whole interior beautifully corresponds in the finishing and embel- 
lishments, and the same architect (A. J. Davis) that designed the villa 
This is as it should be. 


has designed every piece of furniture. Every 


piece of furniture should seem to bo @ part of the house, and who can 
tel] so well as the architect what wil] correspond with the design, and 
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be appropriate in the details. We will take the liberty of alluding to 
another villa lately designed by Mr. Davis—we allude to that of Philip 
R. Paulding, Esq., of Tarrytown. This is a perfect specimen of the 
most beautiful of the pointed styles, and the whole interior is in keeping 
with the style. Mr. Davis has designed every article of furniture, so that 
every chair and every table would appear tu a guest in the house to be 
at home in its place, and inappropriate for any other place—as if belong- 
ing to the room or the spot, and as a necessary part of the whole. Jn 
this villa and grounds—which in e late publication has been styled 
Paulding Manor, (though without the consent, and against the will of 
the quiet, gentlemanly, and unpretending proprietor)—the same fitness 
The stable 
and outhouses are equally beautiful in their way, and when the estate is 
put incomplete order, and the lawns and shrubberies in growth, it may 
be made a model of convenience and luxury, combined with good taste. 
There is one thing in this villa which we would not omit to mention. 
Every window is of enameled glass, and the panes made of the smal 


diamond shape. 


and beauty of proportion are found to pervade every part. 


The coloured light thrown into the rooms when the sun 
shines upon the windows, carries back the association to the olden tigges. 
There is, too, something aristocratic, in the best sense of the word, 
(which we take to be gent/emanly) in these gorgeous windows of ena- 
meled glass; the lofty halls with ribbed ceilings of oak; the gothic 
sculptures ; the regular irregularities of the rooms; the luxury of bay 
windows and oriels,—covered carriage-way and broad umbrage—towers 


| and pinnacles, lawns and terraces,—all these are found in the estate of 


Mr. Paulding, and they will remain a perpetual monument of a pure 
and cultivated taste. 

Those who are not able to build villas need not therefore erect tasteless 
boxes and kennels to live in. A very small house may be made beautiful 
We will instance the cottage of Mr. Harvey, on the Hudson, at Hastings 
This gentleman has distinguished himself both in this country and Europe 
as an artist of high order. It was once our good fortune to look over his 
portfolio of water-colour paintings, illustrative of the changes of weather 
They were sketched in the west, the 
south, and the north, and are al! portraits of the scenes they represent. 


in this country and climate. 


We shall take this opportunity to speak our opinion of these elaborate 
paintings; we have never seen any paintiggs in water-colour at all 
comparable to them. They surpass all that we had previously conceived 
of the power of the art. There is an extended series embracing every 
variety of scene in the country, and all the phases of the heavens in thie 
changeable climate. Never in our lives have we been so much pleased 
with the contemplation .of works of art, and never shall we forget the 
impression made on us at the time. 

These views of “ weather” by Mr. Harvey are to be engraved and 


published in numbers. One number was published in England, and 
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elicited the highest encomiuma of the noblemen and chief dillettanti; the 
others are, we believe, in progress. We must not omit to say that it is 
not water-colour that Mr. Harvey deems his forte,—he paints land- 
scapes, fruit and flowers in a style which leaves him no superior in this 
country. This, we are aware, is high praisc—but it is merited. A 
fruit-piece which we saw on his vase! would have outshone the best 
piece by Van Ost. 

Begging pardon of the reader for this involuntary digression, we will 
return to the subject. Mr. Harvey's cottage is what would be expected 
from the taste of the man. It was designed by himself, and fitted up 
under his direction, and is altogether what every one pronounces it to 
be, a gem of a cottage. 

There are several new houses now being finished at Hastings, which 
merit a passing notice. That of Mr. Birnie is in the rustic cottage style. 
It is built of granite, unhewn, except at the joints. It has dormer win- 
dows set in. Thecottage orné of Maestro Bagioli of this city, intended 
for a summer residence, is a plain structure in the Tuscan style, with no 
ornament whatever. This place, which is called Rock Hill, is in the 
most beautiful situation imaginable, commanding a view for many miles 
up and down the Hudson. Its chief excellencies are, that it is the per- 
fection of convenience, plenty of room, with entrance at the south 
side ona level with the ground, to the kitchen, dining-room, bathroom, 
bedrooms, storerooms, &c.; and on the east and west sides, to the floor 
above, where are the parlors and remaining bedrooms, and all at a cost 
which would seem incredible for the amount of room. On the top there 
is a Belvedere or observatory, which is really a luxury. We remember 
some lines perpetrated there by one of our city poets, part of which we 
will insert as a specimen of the kind of inspiration to be drawn from a 


splendid view : 


And Hudson, that I now behold 
From this fair Hill, Immortal River 
Thy waters rolling as they rolled 
In ages past, and will forever, 
On thy fair face the hand of Time 
Lays not his furrow-wearing fingers, 
But over thy expanse sublime, 


At morn or noon or night he lingers. 


And I have sunned me day by day 

Upon thy banks, to look and wonder 
How first thy waters forced zheir way, 

And burst these mountain rocks asunder. 
How—many thousand years ago— 

Thy waters, with impetuous motion, 
Began their never-ending flow, 


In grandeur onward to the ocean. 


Oh, Cara Lisa, from this Hill, 

When we gazed on the wood and water, 
And dwelt upon the scene, until 

The sky glowed like “a field of slaughter ;"’ 
When all around grew beauty—when 


Each tree had something to endear it— 
Each wood a charmed spell, and tLen 


You Palisade its master apirit— 


When from this hallowed spot we turned 
Oar rapiured eyes, beneath and o'er us, 
And where the sun’s rich glories burned 
Above yon mighty wall, before us ; 
Did we not feel that whereso’er 
Heaven deigned the kindling rays to scatter 
Nought was so grand aod nought so fair 
As Hudson's banks and Hudson's water? 


* * . 


Proud Palisade! I've seen at night 

The silver moon smile down upon thee ¢ 
I've seen thee in the noon-tide bright, 

In Heaven's sublime effulgence sun thee ; 
At noon, the soft red light of day 

Lingers upon thy brow delighted ; 
At eve, as twilight fades away, 

And thou art all in gloom benighted ; 


Yet art thou grand and yet sublime, 
And be it eve or be it morning, 
Some deep-felt charm, what’er the time, 
{s still thy ealm, proud brow adorning 
The hail, the rain, the lightning’s play— 
The bolt, at which the world is frighted— 
Scathe not thy brow ; Time turns away 
From that bold front, and dures not blight i 


. . * *. . * 


Our readers will pardon us for this freedom. We wished to show the 
estimate we place on fine scenery, and believe that the situation of a 
house is at least ha/f its value. To us, the cottage of Mr. Bagioli, ot 
of Mr. Harvey, would be worth double its cost for the beauty of ita site, 
and would not be worth half, if deprived of a beautiful view and a salu- 
brious air. 

There are other cottages and villas on the river, that we shall take 
occasion to speak of in another article. As we introduce the house of 
Mr. Town, we will briefly describe the manner in which it ia renderad 
fire-proof, 

In the first place, the spaces between the floor beams are filled with 
dry rubbish, such as old mortar and sand, making a compact filling.— 
Over this and over the beams is spread a thick coat of mortar, and upon 
that, when dry, another, floated off perfectly level, and on this a board 
flooring is laid, which whole tlooring might burn up without setting fire 
to the timbers. There is a similar precaution used at the junction ef the 
partitions wich the floor—all connection with the wood parts is cut off— 
but we will refer the reader to Mr. Town himse!f, as he would, perhaps, 
not thank us for divulging his secrets. In this building is the celebrated 
Antiquarian Library, which has been collected in the last twenty years 


by Mr. Town. 
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The world, with all its bovating, is scarcely out of swaddling clothes, 
and has little notion of throwing off the prejudices in which it has been 
nursed. Among its fallacies, can any be more grosa than the principle 
on which it awards superiority? The machinist and mechanic, who are 
the principal organs of wane an greatness, are, forsooth, of the inferior c'as« 
while the monarch and his court minions, wrapped up in the chrysalis of 
pomp, like insects in the pupa state, are of the superior class! Woman, 
whose soul is “as fine an emanation from the great fountain of apirit as 
that of man,” who has higher reaponaihilities, more important duties in 
the world, and pays a heavier tribute to it, is in the inferior sex 

SL ———— 

Nosopy to Biame —A steamboat blew up once on a time and seve- 

ral persons were killed. A meeting of the survivors was held soon afte: 
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and resolutions passed nentary to the captain ard all the hands, 
which contained the usual stereoryped cleuse “ tbat no blame could be 
atrached to ar y of the offi -ers of the boar.’ A yankee on board remark- 
ed that he did not believe the story won'd “ go down, and he warn’t - 
guin’ to put his name tew anythin’ that warn’t’ beout right.””. He move 
the addition and acceprance f the following resolutions :— 
R: solv: 2, That nebo ty’s to blame but the biler. 
& Resgolred, Trat the biler knew hetrer than to ‘ goona bust.’ 
« Resolved, That we recon it got just about what it deserved fur bloy' 


in’ up in euch a scowrsgeour manner 
Resolved, That we bury the dead and pay their passage and ov 
” 

@Ovn 


The resolutions passed uranimonely 
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WOMAN! 


Having had to do with Poetry, one week, and with Poxiticat Eco- 
somy another, our readers will not be astonished, we hope, to find ws 
now, upon something between both—namely, Tae RicuTs or Women. 
And by this we mean their reasonable, just and proper rights; and 
among others, the right of making fools of themselves, if they please; 
a right we claim for ourselves, WE, the MEN ; we, the builders of empire 
—we, the rulers of the country—we the lawgivers—and we the guardi- 
ans of all the rest of the human family; a right we never allow to be 
questioned, and a right we are always ready to spill our blood for. 

But stay—instead of arguing the whole question at length, in the 
shape of an essay, suppose we take a pleasanter and more familiar way 
of doing it, as if we were sitting side by side with our readers, and talk- 
ing the matter over with our adversary—Mrs. T. J. Farnham—face to 
face? The Adversary, we should have written, with a view to distin- 
guish her from all others, but for the fear that we might be supposed to 
mean the great adversary of man. Let what we have to say, therefore, 
appear in the shape of a— 


LETTER TO MRS.T. J. 
ON THE 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


FARNHAM, 


Being a Reply to her Argument in the Brother Jonathan of 
June 24th, 1843, 


BY JOHN NEAL. 
Mapa, 

Allow me to thank you, with all my heart, fer your able and happy an- 
swer to my lecture. And I am the more grateful, because, if you pre- 
vail in the controversy, you will have established my side of the ques- 
tion. You will have clearly proved the strength of woman’s understand- 
ing, her powers of argument, and therefore, not only her right to judge 
for herself, but her right to govern herself. 

On the contrary, should I prevail—and I not only hope, but conscien- 
tiously believe I shall, even to your conviction—I mean to find in the 
fact, that you are conquered—you, the champion of Woman !—or rather 
of Man—for much of your argument goes to show that the ME are 
most to be pitied, under the present organization of society; that the 
law-makers have not had wit enough to protect themselves; and that 
the holders of ali power, are simple enough to take the place of drudges 
to their slaves—I mean to find, I say, in the simple fact, that I have pre- 
vailed against you, unquestionable evidence of iwo things !—first, that, 
by the present course of female education, the finest understandings are 
perverted ; and secondly, that nothing more can be said in favor of men, 
or against women, than you have chosen to say! And now to business! 

And so, you don’t like my definition of liberty! And in reply to my 
question—‘‘ What is Freedom, or Liberty—that freedom or liberty for 
which all the nations—observe the word, I beseech you—that freedom 
or liberty for which all the nations are struggling? Is it of two sexes? 
Are there two kinds of liberty?” You say, “ Liberty is of as many 
kinds as there are differently constituted species in the world to enjoy it. 
What is liberty to one, would be slavery to another. To be equally 
free, is not to be free to do and enjoy the same things; but to be equally 
free in what the Author of our being has appointed us to enjoy or ac- 
complish. And then follows a gush of poetry—of pure and sounding 
poetry, abuut robins and eagles, which you must allow me to say, is a 
dewnright misrepresentation of my whole argument. I do not say mis- 
understanding; for you prove by other passages that you have well un- 
derstood me ; but just what I say, a downright misrepresen/ation, meant 
I dare say, to bespeak the favorable judgment of our readers, and very 
likely, I fear, to carry their understandings away captive, unless I give 
them and you, too, a pinch in season, to show that I mean to argue the 
question with you, not as men do with women, in play, but as men argue 
with Mea for their lives: 

I say, and [ referto J'he Fathers, our R volutionary Fathers, to up- 
hold me, that people are free (whether men or women) only just se far as 
they are allowed tc govern themselves; in other words, to make their 
»wn laws, to expound their own laws, and to carry their own lawa into 
bkeculion. 

This you deny, not in go many words, to be aure, for that would show 
that our Fathers were wrong, that they misunderstood the question, or 





| astray in the manner above complained of. 








that Wommgn are no part of the People; but you deny it, by implicatien : 
and give the answer [ have just copied at length. 

Now, ia the first place, you will observe, my dear madam, that IT am 
But if 


it were otherwise, [ should have to quarrel with your definition, not be- 


talking about the freedom of human creatures, and not of birds. 


cause you have quarrelled with mine, but because it changes the terms 
of the question und insinuates an alarming fallacy. 

For example, “ Liberty,” you say, “is of as many kinds as there are 
differently constituted species in the world to enjoy it.’ Granted, in 
one sense—denied in another. If by species, you mean other than those 
belonging to the genus Man, granted: but if you mean, that liberty for 
woman ought to be, or és, in the nature of things, any other or different 


God himself does not 


Women are answerable as men are. And accountability is 


from what we call liberty in man, then I deny it. 
so teach. 
everywhere, and always, with Him, exactly coextensive with Freedom. 
How it may be with man is the very question we are arguing. 

But you say further—‘ What is liberty to one would be s/avery to 
another.” 

To which I reply—can this be true? Have you well considered that 


answer? Let us take the strongest case we can find; one that, I dare 


| gay, was before you at the time you were writing; and which led you 


Would the /therty of bear- 


| ing arms, of serving on the jury, of holding office, or of helping to make 


the laws, be slavery to any woman alive—no matter Low shrinking or 
timid she might be, by nature? No more than it would be a hardship 


| for her to be allowed to jump overboard, or to break her neck in any 


way that might be most agreeable to herself. It is one thing to have the 
power, another to be obliged to use that power; and you, dear madam, 
were undoubtedly luoking to the correspondent obligations which must 
follow the grant of liberty which I am laboring for. 

And yet—to go back to the beautiful and blazing illustration you Lave 
relied upon, it would appear that you have really confounded, and from 
the first, liberty with obligation—the right of doing or not doing thus 
and so, with the necessity of doing or not doing thus and so. 

For example. ‘The robin who sets upon her nest, among the green 
boughs of her tree home, nourishing the eggs that are warming into life 
beneath her ruddy bosom, is as free and as happy in her freedom, as the 
‘fierce grey bird with a bending beak,’ that ruffles his plumage in the 
Glorious ! 
—and I see the whole drift and purpose of that quotation; 6uf—I am 
not to be bamboozled in that way. 


clouds, and builds his home on the mountain battlement.” 


Suppose now, that the robin was 
obliged to stay on her nest all her life long—that she was never permit- 
ted to go abroad—to drift Lither and thither, in the winds and sunshine 
—to share the “largest liberty” of her companion, and this, not by a 
law of her own nature, impressed upon her ty the Auther of her 
being, and therefore intended to make her happier, but by her compa- 
nion—her friend—and her equal. How would the matter stand then? 
Just as it does with Woman, sitting under the guardianship of Man. 


Luckily for that “fierce grey bird,’’ however—she is always the 
stronger of the two. The husband has to play second fiddle to the 
wife among the stars—and among the birds of prey generally—and 
therefore we needn’t trouble ourselves about her. Her rights—like 
those of the queen bee are acknowledged at home and abroad. She is 
not obliged to stay below and cuddle her young, month after month, 
among the apple-blossoms, while her husband is scouring the empyrean 
—unless it seemeth to her good. 

But again—and [ dwell upon this part of your reply, because I !ook 
upon it and so do you, as the foundation of your whole argument—speak- 
ing of the mother robin, you say, and most beautifully too, *Give her the 
freedom of blossoming orchards and meadows, beautiful to her, as the 
thunder-cloud and battling elements can be to the eagle, and she is con- 
tent to sing her life away in the full liberty of that enjoyment, which Ged 
has ordained for her."” Granted—and what then? 

Do you mean to argue seriously, that the nature of Man, differs from 
the nature of Woman, as the nature of the eagle differs from that of the 
robin? Would you undertake to maintain—seriously—that God has im 
pressed on Woman, from the first, a law which obliges her to confine 
herself tothe nest, whether she have young or not? A law which cum- 
pells her to stay forever in the midst of blossoming herbage, and sing 
other people's babies to sleep, while man is at liberty to take the 


thunderer by the beard, and play bo-peep with the warring elements t— 








If so—then where would be the mischief—where the danger—of graut- 
ing her all the liberty I ask for? 


Would it change the robin into the 
eagle? 


Would it change a Woman into a Man? What God had 
fashioned her—what he had intended her—would she not be, and con- 


tinue to be? Is it for man to change the nature of Woman, by giving 


her more liberty ? any more than it is for Man to change the nature of a 


bird by giving it more liberty? In a word—if the nature of Woman is 


what you say, all the laws in the world cannot help her; and the only 


objection to the laws [ ask for, would be their utter inefficiency and use- | 


lessness. But on the contrary—if the nature of Woman be what J say, 


then is she entitled to think for herself and to govern herself, just as 


man is; and at some future, and no very distant day, she must and will 


do both. 


But perhaps I have misunderstood your argument, my dear madam ? 


Let us see. We will take your own language. “ But force this timid 
and gentle bird into the clouds—turn her soft eyes into the full glare of 
a blazing sun, (against her will, of course) and you deprive her of hap- 
piness and liberty together.” 


Agreed. And so would it be with the eagle himself. The moment 


you force him to do anything, that moment, as you go against his will, 
you deprive him of happiness and liberty together. 


Apply the same 
thing to men and woinen. 


Force a man to serve on the jury, or in the 
militia,—neither of which two things you can do by law, notwithstanding 
all the nonsense we hear about it,—and he would suffer too, just in 
proportion to his unwillingness, and conscious unfitness. And how 
could a woman suffer more ? 

The question is not, whether you shall force women to doas they like 
—and much less whether you shall force them to do what you like, and 
they do not,—but whether you will allow them the same liberty you 
allow other accountable beings of a different sex—and that is, to govern 
themselves, tf they please, and to think for themselves, if they dare. 

“ Tfthe female bird would be wronged and aggrieved,”’ you say, ‘‘ when 
denied the privilege of performing her natural duties, and compelled to 
undertake those of the male: so would a woman be wrenged were she 
compelled to assume the duties which nature has appointed to man.” 

Most undoubtedly! and [ would go still further. I am ready to main- 
tain that if it were possible to force woman to do what she liked, you 
would wrong her. And in this, I take it, she is not to be distinguished 
from Man. Say to the most reasonable woman you know,—to a woman 
who seldom or never goes abroad—(and who, if you would let her alone, 
might not dream of breathing the epen air for a twelvemonth upon a 
stretch)—say to her that she shall not pass the threshold of her house 
for the next twenty-four hours, and I hold that you not only wrong her, 
(unless there be a good reason for saying so to her,—such a reason as 
would justify her in saying the same to you)—but that she has a right 
as she certainly will have the desire, to break her neck out of a three- 
story window, the moment your back is turned. And is it not precisely 
so with Man? Who shall say to him—without reason or right—thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further! and here shall thy proud step be 
stayed! And how long would he obey such a command, if he could 
help himself ?—and if he could not help himself, what then ?—would he 
be a free man? 

And here lies the alarming fallacy, and the still more alarming misre- 
presentation, I complainof. Itisno part of my plan that woman should be 
denied the privileges and comforts of womanhood,—much less that she 
should be obliged to take upon herself the obligations of manhood. 

Ah! but how shall she eseape? you ask. If you grant to her the 
privileges of men, you must load her with the correspondent obligations 
of men. 

Granted. And what are they? Are they what they are represented 
to be by those who have written longest, and talked loudest—and least 
to the purpose—against the rights of women? Are men obliged to bear 
arms? Are they obliged to serve on a jury? Are they obliged to go 
to congress,—to hold office,—or even to vote ? Because they are eligible 
to office, must they take office? Because they may, if they will, serve 
in the mijitia, or make speeches, or help to make laws— musé they do so? 

Nothing of the sort. The quakers, and all who are conscieotivusly 
scrupupoas, are exempted from bearing arms. They are not even called 
upon to pay a fine, or provide a substitute. Others are exempted because 
of their age—being either too yovog or too old; others on account of 
their office, or their health, or their bodily infirmities ; and yet all these 
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persons are eligible to office,—and all enjoy the high privilege we con- 
tend for—and that, too, discharged of their correspondent obligations. 


| In principle, therefore, the great majority of our males are at this moment 
enjoying just what we ask for our females ! 


505 


And so with service upon the jury. Old age, ill health—other dutiag 


—business that would greatly suffer—are always guod and sufficient 
reasons,—and if they were net, a fine, or at the most, a short imprison- 
ment, is the penalty. 


And so with voting—and so with office and official duties. 





Ifa man 
does not choose to vote, nor to make a speech, nor to go to congress, nor 


| to hold office, there’s no law,—no power on earth to make him. 
| And now—give me your whole attention, [ beseech you—suppose all 
such persons were immediately disfranchised. Suppose it were instantly 
established by law that they should not be eligible to office, nor serve on 
juries, nor bear arms,—in cther words, suppose they were put into the 
condition of the blacks, whether bond or free,—or of the women, whether 
bond or free ; suppose they were forbidden to hold property,—that they 
were taxed without their own consent,—tbat they were no longer allow- 
ed to make, or interpret, or administer the laws,—how think you they 
would bear it? and what would be their definition of liberty ? 

And suppose the Men who made the laws, and interpreted the laws 
and carried the laws into execution, should go among them and reason 
with them about their privileges, as yeu and others, dear madam, reason 
with women about the privileges of women? 
| Suppose they were to say—why, bless your simple hearts! you don’t 
| know what you are asking for. You are sick or aged, or in some other 
way unfitted for the discharge of your duties in the militia—upon jaries— 
| in the councils of your country—in her halls of legislation. And you are 
| not only wnfitted; but you have other business to do—you are mer - 
| chants, or tailors, or lawyers, or luborers, and it would be a great 
sacrifice for you te serve on a jury, to bear arms, or to go to congress. 
| Your disfranchisement, therefore, is not so much a hardship as a privi- 
| lege. Were you forced to do all these things, you weuld be slaves,— 
| there would be an end for ever of “ your happiness and your liberty!" 
| What would be the answer, think you, to such reasoning? The trumpet 

blast and the cannon roar! Banners, and cities blazing, and “‘ garments 


—— 





rolled in blood! ”? 


| And if 80, is it not worth our while to face the question seriously? 
| But woman's declaration of rights, you say, is, “I am a wife anda 
mother! To be these is my freedom,—to be other is slavery.” 
| But suppose she happened to be neither,—according to your own defi- 
nition, she is a slave. We have some hundreds of thousands of women 
in this country who are neither wives nor mothers—nor ever will be— 
would you leave them nothing to console them? 
But women have no political rights—‘“none whatever’’—you say. 
Here, then, we agree; and the only question with us, then, is not so mucky 
a question of fact, as a question of rights, or if you will, of expediency. 
You maintain that woman is unfitted by nature to enjoy them,—and 
you prove that she does not urderstand them,—nor desire them. So 
| much the worse for her! This is the very thing we complain of. There 
| are countless millions of men upon the earth who do not understand 
what we call liberty,—who are wholly unacquainted with it,—who are 
unfitted by nature to enjoy it,—and what then? Shall we leave them in 
their blindness and. helplessness, and go by on the other side? Or, when 
we see their hands groping about in the darkness,—and their eyes 
| straining after the unknown God,—=shall we not lift our voices for theie 
| 


encouragement, and shout to them to be of good cheer, and that help 
cometh! 


Just so should it be with woman. If they are fitted for entire com- 


panionship with man, then they are entitled to it. If they are not, they 
never will desire it; and all the laws that we can make wil! not change 
their character. 


But if, among the hundreds of thousands of women in this country 
who are not fitted for the discharge of the duties growing out of political 
freedom, there should happen to be a hundred thousand, or fifty thousand, 


| or ten thousand, who are as well fitted as multitudes of men, whose Tighé 


we never think of questioning, what will you do with them? Are they 
ta be held in bondage forever, because they are women—or because they 
are not men? 

But women, you say, “ have righés in this country: and they live im 


the daily exercise of as many of these rights as the other sex enjoys."*, 
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I should like to know what they are—if ty rights you mean anything 
more than the lawgiver and master of woman chooses to acknowledge or 
concede to her. If be takes it into his head that she shall not go with 
her elbows bare,—ihat she shall not marry this or that particular sort of 
person,—that she shall not hold property, nor be educated as men are, 
liberally. but confined to the three Rs. (reading, 'riting, and ‘rithmetic), 
there is no help for her. 

That she has a righé to watch over our sickbeds, from the cradle to 
the grave, is true; that she has a right to bear children—when we are 30 
disposed—I acknowledge, with pleasure; that she has a righd to be 
happy in her own way— 

«« When the budding heart love-fluttereth, 

As the humming-bird shakes the flowers,""— 
provided she is happy according to law—is very true. Let me not be mis- 
understood. I mean not to speak irreverently of law,—I only mean to 
ask why woman may not be a law to herself, as well as man to himself? 

But you are startled at the extraordinary assertion made by me, that 
4 Christianity has done little more for woman than for the beasts that 
perish;” and yeu proceed to urge a number of questions, wiih great 
eloquence and power, which might perhaps have been spared—well put, 
as I acknowledge them to be—had you given your attention te what 
immediately follows :—“ It bas not narrowed, by one hair’s breadth, the 
difference between the sexes—the great gulf between the powers of men, 
and the privileges of women. It has added no jot nor tittle to her 
acknowledged rights.” 

Nor bas it. Man has all power in Christendom,—woman none. She 
is wholly dependant upon him—by daw,—I say nothing of nature,—I say 
nothing of God’s Ilaw—the law of God I do not complain of; and this 
while man, by aw, is wholly independent of her. Whatever she enjoys 
by Jaw, she enjoys not as matter of right, but es a matter of favor. 
And just so is it among all the barbarians of earth. Where the condi- 
tion of man is improved, that of woman must follow, and does follow 
throughout the world. But the difference, I say, is never lessened—even 
under the benignest influences of Christianity. 

And now to the questions propounded in reply. You ask if Christia- 
nity has not taught the doctrine of equal moral responsibility in the 
sexes? 

My answer will depend upon what is understood by “ Christianity.” 
If the question be whether Jesus of Nazareth so taught—my answer 
would be yxs: but if it were whether his followers have so taught, my 
answer would be no. The Teacher ef truth and righteousness and love, 
—the Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,—permitted his feet to 
be washed with the tears of the unhappy, and wiped with her hair; and 
when the woman taken in adultery was brought to him, by kis followers, 
he let her go in peace, saying ‘‘ Sin no more!”’ 

And how has it been with his followers from that day te this? Have 
they not always had one mors] standard for woman, and another for 
man? Throughout Christendom, for eighteen hundred years, among the 
countless millions of Christian men and women that have lived and died, 
or still live, has it not been death to a woman tu do that which men have 
been permitted to do almost without reproach? and why? Simply 
because Men make the law, and public opinion follows the law, as the 
shadow the substance ! 

“Has not Christianity forbidden the widow to lay her trembling body 
on the funeral pile t’’ Yes—but who heeds the prohibition? and ifit were 
heeded—for [am speaking of what Christianity has done, not ef what she 
has tried to do,—if it were heeded, that would not change the case at 
ell. For it has forbidden men to make war, and yet they continue to 
make war; it has forbidden them to throw themselves under the wheels 
of Juggernaut, and still they are found there by thousands; and the dif- 
ference between the rights and privileges of Men and the rights and 
privileges of Women are still the same. Are not the brutes that perish 
treated more kindly in Christian lands than elsewhere? Is not the 
difference, afier all, between the condition ef a beast of turden—the 
camel, the dromedary, the reindeer, the lapland dog, or the lama, in 
barbarous countries, and the condition of the horse, the ox and the ass, 
throughout Christendom, as great as the difference in the condition of the 
woman? 


“Has not Christianity made woman in @ great degree, the equal of 
man in the marriage contract 7” 


‘ Yes—‘in a great degree’ it has; but in @ still greater degree, it has 





not. Under the French law, marriage is a partnership—and the rights 
and privileges of the parties, are somewhat alike. In the North of Eu- 
rope, there is a feeble shew of equality. But in England, and here, it is 
altogether a one-sided and most inequitable arrangement; all the property 
going to the husband, while but a chance remains to the wife, which he 
can defeat, at will. 

True—Cobristianity has said—in substance—"One wife shalt thou have 
and unto her shalt thou cleave all the days of thy life.” 
for that 7 


But who cares 
We are speaking of what Christianity has done—not what 
she has said. Divorces happen every day—thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of mistresses, who are wives in all but the name—are to be met 
with, if not among Christians, certainly in Christendom. 

But “Christianity forbids women to speak in pubdlic."’ I deny this. 
Christianity I take it, is one thing—St. Paul another. ‘There’s where 
St. Paul and I differ,” says that mother in Israel, whose authority Col. 
Stone appears to rely on—as a justification for speaking in public 
himself. 

But you ask—"‘Are the sources of comfort to the two sexes so widely 
different, that woman, in promoting that of man, must necessarily do 
violence to her ownhappiness 7" Not necessarily—certainly not. And 
yet, if he is to be the judge, and he alone, it may be so. Rightly un- 
derstand that which would best promote the happiness of both, would 
best promote his happiness ; but understand as he understands it, that 
woman is to have no will of her own—married or unmarried—no rights 
of her own, whatever may be her age or character, except such as Man 
may vouchsafe her, their interests, instead of being identical are adverse 
It is the interest of the Woman to be mistress of herself. It is the in! 
terest of the Man, as understood by him, to be master of the Woman. 

And again, you ask, and ia perfect good faith, | am afraid—-Onught 
woman to have any rights or enjoyments, but such as harmonise with 
those of man? Can she have any such? Could they be necessary to 
complete her happiness 7’ And then you answer, ‘‘not unless the wis- 
dom of nature failed here, and she blundered into one of those gross er- 
rors which sometimes expose the weakness of human intellect.’ 

Now—instead of answering your question, suppose I put another. 
What if I propound the same enquiry, changing the word tooman to 
man? Let us see if it would not answer itself. 

Ought Man to have any rights or enjoyments, but such as harmonise 
with those of Woman? Can he have any such? Could they be neces- 
sary to complete his happiness ? 

The answer to one question is the answer to the other. Everything 
depends upon what is meant by harmonising. If woman, as the weak- 
er vessel, is to be forever at man’s mercy—to be dishonored and broken 
and flung away at pleasure—then the less of such harmony for her, the 
better. If, on the contrary, she is to be his equal, his companion, his 
friend and pleasant councillor, then the more of such harmony, the 
better. 

But, my dear madam—twhy, in defending the men, why do you assail 
the women ? Why say, that in this country, man is the slave of woman? 
If it were true, entirely true, the facts you mention would only prove that 
he was her slave by nature, and from choice, and not by law, and there- 
fore, that it was no fault of his, and no hardship. 

All that you say with regard to the extravagance of our Women is 
true. Nay more, the following is frighcfully true, of a multitude, though 
certainly not of all. ‘‘Her household duties are performed by ‘hired 
help,’ paid from the sweat of her husband’s brow, she “poor helpless 
slave of man’s injustice” (not my language ‘faith !") watches her husband 
go forth to his daily toil from her lounging place on the sofa—changes 
her morning wrapper for a dress—too expensive by half for her condition. 
calls on ber equally idle friends ; goes a shopping, strolls the pave, if she 
lives in town, or if in the country, visits her neighbors, reads novels and 
magazines ; works bits of inserting and worsted embroidery, remodels 
her dresses, trims her flower-beds, and pines fora more elegant and 
fashionable life ; while all the day long, the husband, father, and bro- 
ther, are bowed down with toil and care 

Bat if altogether true—and true of all our women, instead of one per- 
haps in a thousand at most, taking all the women of our country toge- 
ther, what would it prove, but these three things? Ist. That the hue 
band, father and brother, were fools. 


2ndly. That even such women 
are disposed to employ themselves in some way; and not being allowed 


to work with their husbands, they do these things because they can’t bear 
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tobe idle. And 3rdly. That the Turks, and Persians, and many a bar- 
barous people are slaves fo their women ; because all their earnings are 
lavished upon them, and they are kept where the winds of Heaven may 
not visit them without leave—while the men are laboring, toiling and 
fighting for their pleasure, all their lives long ! 
and dogs are often better fed and better lodged than thair masters. Ac- 
cording to your argument, this would shew that their masters—instead 
of being fools —or short-sighted, selfish men, were slaves, 


With regard tothe positions that follow—to what you have chosen to | 


say about che secial influence of a high minded virtuous woman ; and 


Why—our very horses | 


| 


| 
| 
} 


about the treatment she receives at the hands of women, if she ventures | 


tohelp herself, in this world of trial and suffering and temptation and 
sorrow, as well as of comfort and happiness, and all but unclouded sun- 
shine—I go with you my deat madam, heart and soul ; and wait only 
for the conclusion of your delightful argument, that I may reply to it, as 
I foresee it will deserve, with all my strength. 

* * * * * *. - * 

Since the above was written. I have had the pleasure, and agreat plea- 
ure it was, believe me, dear madam, of seeing the remainder of your re- 
ply. Such is its character, that [ must answer now, and at once. 

You admit much, when you acknowledge that woman suffers by “bad 
legislation,” that she is “insufficiently protected in her property rights,” 
that all her earnings may be taken from her ‘‘by the villainy or misfor- 
tunes of her husband,” that she is a ‘‘nonentity in the eyes of the law ;” 
much—very much !—but still more, when you acknowledge that menare 
responsible for these grievances. 

Do you not see that by these very admissions, you answer your own 
arguments, respecting the identity of interest between men and women ? 
Do you not perceive that by acknowledging all these things you acknow- 
ledge that MAN is either ignorant or wilfully unjust, in legislating for 
woman ? thata remedy ia wanted 7? and that his interest, is not so iden- 
tical, as to render it safe, to trust to his understanding of the matter ? 
Do you not acknowledge that man himself requires to be enlightened on 
the subject. But how? and if a remedy is wanted, and must be hed, 
where shall we look for it? I say, in public opinion. 
Is it the public opinion of men? No—for that we 
have already, and that for thousands of years, expressed by their laws 
and usages. Is it the public opinion of women? No—for they have sub- 
mitted so long, they are not capable of judging for themselves. 
must be led forth gradually, and step by step, into the broad light of day 
—or they are blinded forever. They are in the condition of the South 
Americans—they are unfitted for the enjoyment of the liberty, to which, 
as human beings, they are, by nature, entitled. 


But what is 
public opinion? 


What then is the public 
To that of men and women both. I would 
have wom=n prepared to understand their rights—and men prepared to 
acknowledge the truth. I would have the great question looked steadily 
ia the face—for assure as there isa God in Heaven, itis a question that 


opinion I would trust to ? 


must be settled at last, as the same question ever has been among men, 
who aspired to self-government, with steadiness and faithfulness. 

But you assert that women “has been denied all participation in go- 
vernment,” by one “wiser than man’ —by God himself, therefore. And 
you find the evidence in the fact that, she is not “six feet high,”” that she 
“does net possess the wide shoulders, brawny arms, and iron muscles” 
of man—in other words, you find the evidence in her inferior bodily 
strength. And you object, and in large capitals too—and more than 
once, to what I have chosen to call the original accident, whereby 
Man has acquired the mastery of woman ; the original accident of supe- 
rior bodily strength. 

Now, if I am wrong, and you are right, only the men of greatest bodily 
strength, ought to have dominion uponearth. All who are wnder six 
feet high—all who have narrow shoulders —feeble arms—a nd flebby mus 
cles—were intended from the first, by God himself, and their physical 
organization proves it, to be forever subject to the legislation of those 
who are Over “six feet high, with broad shoulders, brawny arms and 


: Se 
iron muacies . 


If you are right, and [ wrong, then other men were 
wrong to overthrow the giants; and the Patagonians are the natural 
rulers of the earth ; and it should be high treason for such little men as 
now govern Europe—and all the rest of the world—to think of governing 
themselves : nay—if you are right, then was it rebellion for Alexander 


the Great, Julius Cesar, and Napoleon Bonaparte, to bestir themselves 
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against their natural sovereigns—the six footers—the gladiators—and the 
sappers and miners of their day. 


Now—between ourselves, madam, two questions arise here ; and two 
very serious questions. 

ist. Is it true, in point of fact, that the World is governed by physi- 
cal strength ? Is the great business of the world done by bodily power f 
Are not the mightiest men, and have they not always been, rather below, 
than above the average, in bodily strength ? 

2ad. But if it were otherwise—if the world had always been ruled by 
those, who were endowed by their Creator with the largest bodily power, 
would that prove that ne change ought ever to take place ?—or that God 
intended it should be so for ever and ever ? 

Let us apply the touch-stene you have chosen—as you would have it 
applied. Let us go ameng our own people, with asix foot guage, and @ 
machine for measuring their strength, and try to persuade them, the short 
and feeble, and -ickly and helpless, that inasmuch as they are below 
the standard—a standard established by the six footera, and the broad 
shouldered, among men—they have no right to hold office, or vote, or 
help to govern themselves ! How should we getalong, think you? We 
should, if we succeeded, disfranchise forty-nine fiftieths of all our Presi- 
dent makers ; and not knowing where to stop—the tallest and strongest 
man alive, would become the “Monarch of all he surveyed”—by the 
grace of God. Mon. ‘Paul, for example, or Freeman, the American giant. 

Ah—but if bodily strength has never prevailed on earth, in the go 
vernment of Nations, you will ask how it happened that Man acquired 


_ his mastery over woman, by the accident of superior bodily strength ? 


They | 


Simply because, being by nature stronger than women, it couldn’t be 
otherwise at first; since men and women have always lived together and 
in pairs from the first. Had Women formed one community, and Mer 
another: the original difference in bodily strength would not have en- 
abled the Men tuo keep and hold the Women, forever in subjection. [a 
the progress of improvement, superior wisdom and superior intelligence 
would have prevailed. And now 

Suppose a body of unarmed, naked and helpless Europeans cast away 
upen the shores of South America. Suppose them to be instantly sur- 
rounded by a troop of painted savages—men of prodigious bodily strength 
and armed to the teeth. According to your argument, these Europeans 
are bound to submit to the Patagonians—being their natural inferiors; 
and at any rate, so long as they are held in bondage by them, just so 
long, their intellectual, as well as their physical inferiority is undeniable. 
Just such, I say is the condition of Woman, throughout the world. The 
original accident of greater bodily strength gave Man the mastery over 
her; and then, having the mastery, he armed himself with all power, and 





has continued to trample on her, not because she is inferior to him in 


mind or intellect but simply because he happens to be armed and she 
unarmed—he having a warder in every women’s house, to say nothing of 
her heart—ready to blow a trumpet that shall wake the dead if she but 
question his supremacy, with a serious look, even while upon her knees, 
in prayer. 

But again—how could you have the heart !—again I find you laughing 
at my original accident: and reasoning from your own premises, not 
mine, you foretell the overthrow of mankind, when, and not till when, 
Womankind have become “ six feet high, with wide shoulders, brawny 


arms, and iron muscles.” And then “the gentlemen must take care of 


' themselves!’ and the Men must go to brewing and baking, dusting, 


nursing and—dish-washing. And then, you profess to look for a cor- 
respondent change in “the lower species of animals,” since “ it must 
have been by the same accident’’—for heaven’s sake madam !—“ that 
the male lion, the horse and other quadrupeds, to say nothing of the 
feathered tribes, obtained their superior strength.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, the female is a dead match for the male 
among horses—fleeter and capable of more endurance ; among beasts of 
prey, she is often superior to the male, and among birds of prey. always. 

We need not trouble ourselves about them therefore ; but if it were 
otherwise, so long as the female is not governed by lawa made wholly by 
the male, and without consulting her, the cases are not parallel between 
her and Woman, and she has nothing to complain of. The position of 
the female among beasts and birds happens te be just that which Ged hag 


appointed for her.—Is 1% su among men? 


And now for another argument which I see you have great confidence 
in. “Will any one undertake to say that young females are as fit to 
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enter our military academies,—our naval and merchant ships and whalers, 
as youth of the other sex?”’ 

To which question I answer no. But is that a good reason for re- 
fusing them a share in government, founded upon equal rights? Per- 
haps it might be, in a government founded, as you would have us believe 
that of Maa is, altogether upon bodily strength. 

Many females are larger—and stronger—and better behaved in peril 
and much better able to bear the fatigues of a military academy, and the 
labors of our merchant ships and whalers, than multitudes of men, who 
are nevertheless allowed to vote, and to make laws and to hold office. 
What if the able-bodied, who can bear the drudgery and toil of seaman- 
ship, should happen to obtain the power; and then, having obtained it, 
what if they should take it into their heads to disfranchise all who could 
not, or would not—go to sea—what should we think of their consciences ? 


public offices. 


i 
ther, and labor together, iu our bookbinders’ and tailors’ shops. 
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mod: st and proper duties of a public bureau, under the management of 
women? We have some ten or twenty thousand great strapping fellows 
in the post-offices and bureaux of our country, at high wages, who are 
employed from morning till night in copying papers and sorting letters, 
in aroom by themselves—and this while Women are left to perish in the 
streets and garrets all over the country; or to die broken hearted in the 
holes and corners of our cities, on less than the sweepings of these 
And why is this? Because it is right, or proper? No— 
But because men have the power; and men make the law; and the 
interests of men and women are identical ! 

Madam! Men and women work together in factories: they sit toge- 


They 


' vote in our churches—they manage our charities (not our elections, as 
i 


what of their common sense? Yet this is just what Men have done to | 


Women, and just what you would have them do! 
at yourself? 

But again, you ask, “ How are ladies qualified to perform their natu’ 
ral and domestic duties as wives, and mothers, and at the same time, 
filling the chair of President, Senator, Judge,” &. Kc. 

Proposed in this particular shape, your question assumes that ladies 
are always wives and mothers. Of course, there would be no great 
difficulty with those who are neither—so far at least as conflicting duties 
are concerned. And as for those who are either wives—or motliers—or 
both, let us see how the matter would probably stand with them. In 
the first place candidates are always chosen by the people in reference 
to their fitness. 


Are you not amazed 


‘men are brought together, the better it is for both? 


In the next place, when people ask for office, they are | 


generally supposed able to judge for themselves, whether they can dis’ | 


charge its duties—whatever other business they may have upon their 
hands. Now, the People are never likely to choose for their service a 
Man, whose bodily health, or present, or probable future condition, 
would be likely to disqualify him for their service at a critical moment. 
And if it be so with Men, why should it not be so with Women? And 
then again, supposing the People to be ignorant of the man’s real condi- 
tion; or knowing him to be in ill health, are determined te have him 
nevertheless, like another John Randolph and five hundred more we 
could name, who go to congress to be doctored, or die—and suppose 
they persist—he may still refuse, he who knows the real state of his 
own health; and if he should find himself mistaken after he got there, 
as men often do, he might get leave of absence—go home—and be doc- 
tored—and come back to his chair, without being missed, ay, and with- 
out bringing hie family with him, and if Men may do these things now, 
why may not Women be allowed the same privileges hereafter? To 
the winds therefore with this argument! 


I find it misprinted in my first paper.) They attend our lectures—and 
yet, if we may believe those who are alarmed at the idea of their being 
throwa into public life, they are not to be trusted together ! 

Now, do you know—have you not observed—that everywhere, and at 
all times, and in almost every kind of business, the more men and wo 
The men grow 
better and the women wiser. The men lose their rude overbearing in- 
solence, and the women a portion at least of their emptiness and frivoli- 
ty. Let Men associate with Men, and with men only; and you may 
And le: 


& woman associate wholly with women, and you will find her out, before 


know it, the moment they enter a room or open their mouths. 


she has opened her mouth. 
And now another fact, well worthy of profound consideration. The 
argument is that men and women are not capable of acting together in 


a body. I appeal again to our charities and our churches. Ah!—but 


our churches and charities are one thing ; political assemblies another. 


Granted—and therefore we will confine ourselves to political assem- 
blies, where men and women have sat together and held counsel tege- 


| ther—at least with their eyes and hearts—b, thousands and tens of 





No Woman would be obliged 


to go to congress—or obliged to fill the chair of President, or that of a | 


Judge, or a Sheriff, unless she herself desired to do so. And the only 
question is—if the people wanted to send her to congress—and she 
wanted to go—what business you have to hinder herandthem? That's 
the question; and the whole question. Will you not allow the People 


to judge for themselves? And by the Peuple, I mean Men and Women | 


too, acting together. And if acting together, they should choose a 


woman for congress, or recommend a woman to office, rather than g 


man—would not that very fact, of itself, be sufficient to establish her fit- 
ness for office. Rather ticklish ground, I acknowledge, just now ; but 
still it is the ground that Mer have contended themselves upon. Are 
there not many wemen, superior to many mén, that you know? superior 
not only in stature and bodily strength—your standard, madam, not 
mine—but superior in the very qualities, you would require in a law- 
giver, a president or a judge? Are you afraid to trust the People to 
choose for themselves? Then why refuse to make Women eligible to 
office? Are the People—the great bedy of the People—Men and 
Women both, incapable of judging for themselves? are they untrust- 
worthy? Ifso, what is your whole government good for? and if not 
how dare you, take it upon yourself, to judge for them? 

I pase over all that you have said about the feelings of a woman, 
who abandons her child, her husband, or her house to take charge of a 
mob, or a prisoner, or to superintend a banging; because, in the first 
And if she did, she would 
enly prove herself a match for men who do them every day of their lives. 
But there are women who have neither house nor home, neither bus- 
band nor child ; what should hinder them from discharging the quiet, 


place, no woman would ever do such things. 





; man both, 


thousands. Within the last three years, for the first time perhaps in the 
history of the world—(far be it from me to deny that women had 8 
voice in the early history of Athens—though I deny that she ever lost it 
any where) they have come together, in prodigious numbers to hear dis- 
cussions by the ablest men in the country, upon the great principles of 
Government. And what were the consequences? Mobs and riots, and 
clamor. and chatter and rigmarole? Were the men always flirting—~ 
and the women always coquetting, or making love, as they call it? No 
indeed! Nothing of the sort! Always and every where, from the 
earliest outbreak, up to the last hour of the tremendous struggle thet 
overspread the land, these meetings were remarkable for their dignity, 
and moderation; for decorum and seriousness. Men reasoned better 
Ribaldry vanished. The evi] passions of 
And yet! 
Women are to be excluded from all participation in the politics of their 
Why not forbid them to meddle with newspapers, or to enter 
Why teach them politics, if they have nothing to do 
with politics 7? Why expound to them the mysteries of Government, if it 
does not concern them, nor trench upon their happiness ? 


and were more eloquent. 
Men were rebuked by the sanctifying presence of Women. 


country. 
the lecture room 7? 


If what mea 
gain, they gain—why should they not bestir themselves ? 

But there is anqther part of your argument which must not be over- 
looked. You assume that I would oblige mothers and wives to become 
legislators and judges. But I would do no such thing. I would oblige 
nobody to this—neither man nor woman—neither fathers ner mothers. 
I would only make off the restriction which says that no womae whether 
married or not—whether bond or free—shall be permitted either to 
govern herself, or help govern herself. And if there be thuse among 
women, who are unfitted for public life, and others who desire none of 
the privileges I am contending for, is that a good reason why those who 
are fied, and who do desire them should not be permitted to enjoy 
them? 

But “ Woman is eppointed to all the labor and responsibility of rearing 
the human family: and is it rational to suppose,” you ask, ‘‘ that the 
Creater has added to these, with her weaker person, the same tasks, 
which he calls upon the strong frame of man (to perform,) untasked by 
any of these 7” 

Certainly noc. If by the question you mean to ask if the same woman, 
at the same time, is called upon to perform the tasks of man and wo- 


T answer no—God never meant this, But if you mean to 





ask, whether, because one woman is sick abed, ancther may not be 
allowed to attend a public meeting; or because one woman is wanted 
at home to nurse her baby, her next door neighbor shall not be allowed 
to read a newspaper, or cast a vote, or act as a judge or lawgiver, I an- 
If the 


Suppose we stop the first hur- 


swer that I see no incompatibility here; and acknowledge none. 
argument is sound, it will prove itself. 
dred men that go by us through Broadway, most of them busy men, with 
anxious, careworn faces, and with families at home to provide for—and 
say to the busiest and frailest, and least healthy looking—God never 
meant to impose a double task upon you! You cannot attend to your 
family, and business, and help govern the country too—and therefore 
we propose to spare you the trouble, to vindicate the wisdom of God— 
and to let you free forever! Your interest and ours, you know, is 
tdentical. What we gain, you gain—of course; and therefore, as the 
country grows richer and wiser, you, being a part of the country, grow 
richer and wiser with it. In a word—what say you? If y go to 
Congress, your wives will have to take your places behind the counter— 
and keep the books—and swear at the workmen—and shin it every day 
‘through wall-street—and look after the boys—and, in short, your fami- 
What would be the 
A long and loud guffaw, perhaps—or a gentle in- 
timation, accompanied bya tap of the forefinger upon the forehead— 
that—that was their business. And yet, my dear Madam, do you not 
perceive that the disfranchisement of }Voman upon this ground, would 
be conclusive upon forty-nine fiftieths of all the Men you know ? 

But you deny that women are tared, as I say they are, without their 
own consent. 


lies and business would be in a shocking condition. 
answer, think you? 


And you ask, “in what nation on the face of the earth 
Scan that body of men be found so dastardly as to lay any burthen upon 
women of property, which they do not equally sxbmit to for the public 
good?” To which I answer—such men are found everywhere, through- 
ut all Cheistendom—wherever Woman is taxed without her own 
consent. Men who tax themselves have nothing to complain of: Men 
who tax others—aleng with themselves—not much. But people who 
are not allowed to tax themselves, nor others, are not to be satisfied, in 


the present state of the world, by a declaration that they are taxed for 


the public good; or that they who lay the tax, share the burthen with | 


them, by taxing themselves. Our Fathers had a different notion ; and 
so have we. 
and ifthey remonstrated—and were answered in this way—how think 
you the Men would bear it? 

That woman is exempted from a capitation or poll tax—that most 
dangerous and foolish of all taxes; that she is exempted from public 
service, in the militia, on juries, and in office, I admit: and so are the 
niggers. But does this prove that these exemptions are privileges ? 
That for certain offences she cannot be punished, if committed in the 
presence of her husband, I also acknowledge. 


for hers—or for his, that she may take care of his children and house? 


You cannot imprison a woman for debt, after marriage, where you may | 


the husband. 
of the man, whose children must be cared for? 


But why ?—for the sake of the woman,—or for the sake 
The law itself answers 
the question—her husband shall not be deprived of the comfort he finds 
in her society ! 
or be beaten !—Obliged to do whatever he commands her to do, eithe 
by the law of the land, or by the law of brute force—another law claimed 
to be very merciful, because it doesn’t punish her for obeying him—her 
whom it classes with infants, idiots, and /unatics ! 


Allthat follows for nearly a page I pass over, as @ magnificent burst of | 


eloquence, brimful of strength and beauty,—of truth and promise, and 
hope and faith !—and tasten at once upon the following admission, with 
which I most heartily concur. ‘The ‘rue rights of Man and Woman 
can never be opposed to each other, for even in the wrongs which are 
He does it 


tgnorantly, not knowing what is best, just as he oppresses himself.” 


confessed to exist, Man has no interest to oppress Woman. 


So say I! and therefore it is that I propose to deal with may, end not 
with woman, in bringing about the emancipation of woman. 
aot say with you, madam—“ nor is it the granting of equal political 


privileges te Women, but the enlightenment of man, that will remove | 
And yet I could not quarrel with you upon this ground. 
Enlighten man, and women will be enlightened, and uplifted—I care 


these evils.” 


not how : believing in my heart, however, that there is only one way, and 
tbat, by a formal recognition of all her rights as a Auman being, and 


And if the Men of our country were taxed by the Women; | 


But for whose sake ?7— | 


Her privileges, indeed !—Bound to obey her husband,r | 


But [ do | 
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endowed with reason, without distinction of sex. If that entire equality 
and companionship can be brought about in any other way, be it so. 
But in the meantime let us go on with the great work of enlightening 
man,—and the enlightening of Woman must follow. 

And now, in reply to your last question, ‘‘ whether I do not recognize 
in the physical and mental structure of the sexes, a clear indication of 
the Creator’s will, that while the different and stronger frame of Man 
is battling with the tempest, and levelling the rude asperities of the ex: 
ternal world; building his home and planting his fields, on the shore of 
the retiring wilderness, Woman, by the verv infirmities and caretakingse 
which her physical infirmities compel her to endure, is to fill his home, 
and perform the gentler duties of the wife and mother, shielded by him 
from the rough necessity of combat and extermination, and returning his 
kindness by the sweet and indispensable offices of love and domestie 
affection?” Ianswer, Most undoubtedly! And I recognize that will 
of the Creator in her, just as I recognize a correspondent will of the 
Creator in the feebler frames, and gentler dispositions, of ten thousand 
Men about me, wholly unfit for public life ; baving no inclination for it— 
loving their wives and children and wholly devoted to their business— 
not one of whom is ever disfranchised—noi one of whom we should 
ever dare to disfranchise, for such reasons. 

But enough. Allow me to thank you once more, and from the very 
bottom of my heart, dear Madam, for your exceedingly able and ela- 
quent defence of what you call the Ricxts or Women; and to pray 

| that you will never lose sight of the great object we both have in view. 
| Mueh of the difference of opinion between us, you see, has grown out of 
| a misunderstanding. You have argued the question, and so have others, 
| just as if I wanted to oblige Women by law, to take the field in person— 
to carry the senate chamber by storm—to leave their households, their 
husbands, and their little ones to shift for themselves—while they wera 
declaiming in the grogshops, or thundering in the capitol: when, as you 
see now, and must have seen before, if you had not read my first essay 
| with a settled misapprehension, of my purposes, that all I wanted was @ 
| solemn recognition of Woman’s entire equality with Man, as one of the 
people —as one of the inhabitants—as one of the citizens ef this great 
_ Commonwealth of Nations ; leaving her to act afterwards according ta 
| her qualifications in the judgment of those best able tu judge—and she 
never could have an opportunity of acting otherwise. Farewell. 
a 
Romr.—The Jews in this city have a certain quarter assigned to them 
which is locked up every night at a particular hour. Many among them 
| are said to believe that the Messiah is destined to arrive in Rome on @ 
| Saturday, and to enter by the Porta del Popolo, the ancient Via Cassia. 
| A singular anecdote is related of a high dignitary of the church in illus~ 
| tration. A few years ago, a wealthy Jew, who had been converted to 
the Christian faith, played his cards so well as to be elevated to the rank 
of cardinal. Some of his colleagues, however, doubted the sincerity of 
| his conversion, and a wager was laid by one, engaging to prove that, 
with all his seeming reverence for his new faith, the proselyte still 
cherished the old belief respecting the Messiah. In pursuance of his 
' design, the cardinal invited them all, including the ex-Jew, to a grand 
| banquet, on a Saturday, at bis villa, situated about a mile from the city 
onthe Via Cassia. Shortly after dusk, a loud rattling of carriages and 
cracking of whips was heard, accompanied by shouts and hurrahs from 
the postillions, who had, of course, been previously instructed in their 
| respective parts. The poor convert, on whom all eyes were fixed, was 
observed te turn very pale, and mutter something inaudibly, when a ser- 
vant rushing in, exclaimed that the Messiah was on the point of entering 
Rome by the Porto del Popolo. This was too much for the Jew, for 
Jew he still was in heart; throwing down his cap, and rending his 
clothes, he cried, “Oh, had I known of this day, never, never, would I 
| have become a Christian!” This was proof sufficient for his colleagues, 
by whom the whole story was reported to the Pope. As may be sup- 
posed, the unfortunate victim was speedily degraded from his holy office, 
; but whether he once more relapsed to his ancient faith, or still adhered 
to the Christian doctrine, tradition does not mention.—Ainsworth's 
Magazine. 
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| Prusstc Act sot Deapiy.—A German paper says that death caused 
by Prussic Acid is only apparent. Life is immediately restored, by pour- 
ing Acetate of Potash and common Salt dissolved in water, on the head 
| and spine. This may be so. M. Chabert has an antidote for the effects 
of this violent poison, but would not disclose its character under an enor- 
mous sum. Could it have been anything like the above. 


EE 


A newspaper is now published in Jerusalem in three languages, Ger 
man, English, and Hebrew. It is said to be under the superintendence 


of Dr. Alexander, the new Protestant bishop. 
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WITHERED HOPES. 
A DREAMER'S TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 

Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 

A softer feeling.”—Cui_pe Harotp. | 
| 
| 


When in the progress of quickly coming-round years a man finds him- 
self arrived at, and now fast leaving behind him, that plainly-marked 
stage which Dante calls his mezz0 cammino, he will detect himself oc- 
casionally beguiling the latter part of his journey with the reminiscences 
of what he has witnessed in the course of theformer. And to say truth, 
it takes not long to work this change within one, and to set up Memory 
instead of Hope as the household deity of the breast. Besides, if a man | 
be not changed himself, the world is changed for him; it is not the same | 
world it was when he first knew it. The friends he had long ago, where | 
are they? Some are sleeping their long sleep in the grave; others are 
alive—but the world has come between him and them, and they are as 
Utterly lost to him as if the earth covered them. Families that he used | 
to mix with, either are changed in their members, or have entirely dis- 
appeared from the roll of society; while new ones, whose names he 
never heard before, have shot up into notice and become the arbiters of 
taste in the baunts of his childhood. The human mind itself, in its on- | 
ward impetuosity, is leaving him behind; improvements in everything | 
are impending; old ideas are laid aside as antiquated; and at last, he | 
finds he must begin in his age to learn anew, and think differently from 
what lie used, if he would still belong to a worldthat has become strange | 
to him. And wonderful to such is the retrospective glance which brings | 
back to bim portions of his former and passed-away life. Some accident | 
or other awakes one lost feeling; then another slowly revives; then a | 
sudden shooting gleam is flashed down upon the soul; then the present | 
slowly fades away, and he finds himself transported to another world, | 
where shadowy shapes—once familiar—gather about him, and things he | 
had imagined for ever lest are restored. Still a vague consciousness re- | 
mains that a wide gulf divides them from him, and some lingering know- 
Jedge that years have intervened, causes him to identify that amazed 
beholder with bis present self. Just as I describe, it was with me this 
afternoon ; an incident, buried and forgotten for years, was suddenly (nor 
oan I exactly explain how) brought before me. The touch was a passing | 
one, but the chords vibrated to the olden music; it is wild and melan- | 
choly, but I must not let it pass away any more. 

It was on the 20th of July, 18—, no matter what—I found myself | 
sauntering op and down the beautiful promenade of Florence, the Lung’ | 
Arno. Ihad,a little while before, gone through the very edifying for- 
mule of eating the prescribed number of dinners, saying the prescribed 
words of Latin, and payirg the prescribed amount of fees; and under 
the influence of these cabalistic incantations, emerged at once from the 
chrysalis state of studency to the full-blown barrister. Just then, when | 
I was looking for nothing else than an everlasting pacing of Old West- 
minster with a satchel, like an overgrown schoolboy, under my arm, and 
was meditating which of my pie-crust volumes were to stand instead of | 
briefs within it; or whether, if Waverly were bound like them, it would 
not be better than the whole put together—I say, just at the critical mo- 
ment, an old testy uncle, my mother’s only brother, came to the rescue, 
and saved me from the companionship of John Doe and Richard Roe 
for ever. Cold, austere, and forbidding—himself a bachelor—I verily 
believe he considered marriage a sort of crime; and never forgave his 
sister for having chosen one who loved her dearly, in preference to a 
heartless old age like his own. At my birth, he had indeed condescend- 
ed to be my sponsor, I need not say as a matter of form, but ostensibly 
az a proof of the excellence of his heart in overlooking a case in which 
he had been “grievously sinned against’’—so he asserted. Once or twice, 
in my earlier years, I had seen him; nay, when beneath the influence of 
an Indian sky, both parents had sunken into a premature grave, and their 
bey returned to England, under the care of a friend, who stood to him as 
a father, he had even shown some kindness to me. He had sent for me, 
had placed me at Harrow, and when the fit time came round for my en- 
tering the university, supplied me with a sufficiency to keep myself with 
respectability at Cambridge. All this he had done, and might have done 
more, but that, as I sprang up, I became the living image of my father; 
and when I returned irom one vacation, to spend some weeks with him, 
the old man could scarcely repress a scream when I first stood before 
him—the reminiscence was powerful with him, and he hated me for the 
resemblance. I was coldly received—this was nothing new to me—was 
borne with until the few weeks were over,and at my departure, was told that 
he would be always glad to hear from me—but that he would excuse my 
coming any more. 

“Your wants shall be supplied,” he wrote, “for you are my sister’s 
ehild, and as such I shall always acknowledge you; yas you hs ne 
father’s face and figure, and you must not see me; and I suppose, if you 
inherit his spirit” —this was said with a sneer—“you will not seek to do 
so after this. Until you are qualified for your destined profession, you 
mnay rely upon my help and assistance; when this step is attained, I shall 
consider myself free from every obligation.” 

So reasoned he, but death was quicker than he, and ere he could re- 
woke a will, in olddays made in my favor, he ceased to exist. A fit sud- 
denly terminated his life; and the same post which would have brought 
him the expected tidings of his nephew’s call to the bar, returned with 
the intelligence of his own decease. He would have kept his word with 





| 


me, I bave little doubt, for he was a man of invincible determination; 
he only lacked the opportunity. As for me, when the news reached me, 
I could not repress a few tears; for, hard as he was, I was the only one 
to whom his heart in anywise opened, and he was my sole remaining re- 
lative, and I felt lonely even after bim. I hastened down to the funeral, 
and was chief and only mourner at it: then came some necessary legal! 


| forms to go through, and a multiplicity of papers to sign, and divers do- 


cuments to be proven and sworn to. When these were all done, and } 
found myself once more at the Inns, in my old chambers, as an eterna! 
forsweating of ailiance with the law, | flung my banda into the fire, my 
wig into the Thames, made over my gown to my old woman, Molly, to 
whom such an article was far more suited, and cast myself at random in- 
to the nearest Continental steamer, that | might breathe freely when clean 
*scaped out of London. 

I do not want to measure swords with Arthur O’ Leary, (Master Lorre- 
quer, cease your fuming therefore !) so far from it, Til not even tell how 
1 came to the place where I now found myself, or what countries I skim- 
med over in my route. The rambling spirit which had urged me on so 
far, here deserted me, and for the life of me, I could not tell what now 
to do with myself. “Heigh ho! whither next?” I had been now two 
days in the Tuscan capital, and had not yet found energy enovgh to knock 
about after the lions. The weather was oppressively suluy, the sun 
seemed aburning ball of flame, and lock where you would in the azure 
heaven, you could not find one tiniest cloudlet to screen you from the 
blazing heat. Stretching away in the green distance, no doubt, was the 
smiling country, gitt in with its amphitheatre of hulls, and inviting the 
parched wayfarer to its cooling streams and the shadows of those glor- 
ous pine trees; still—still the effurt, however desirable, was an effort— 
and such things, however commendable, are not always possible to be 
done, especially by idle men. 

“Whither next? Well, I’ll stroll along the river’s banks, the tour 
will be a little variety.” 

I did so until I wearied of it, and then bethought me of ‘mine inn” — 
“Perhaps I'll find some one fit to talk to there; at all events, I have ex- 
hibited myself enough—so now, on—on ;” and I blessed my stars for the 
new idea. 

The reverie which a strange place awakens in one’s mind, wher you 
are there in an isolated position, might in part account for my indolent 
feelings; and cértes a new city where you know no one is not the most 
companionable of places—especially, it you have made yourself depend- 
ent upon society, under other and more favorable circumstances. So 
thought I, as I turned through the Lungo once more; it was thronged 
with people, yet not a familiar face could I discover ameng them all. So 
far they bore me company, that they all seemed as lazily loitering as my- 
self, and 1 remembered the bitter French sarcasm—‘On va se promener 
tous les aprés midi sur les bords de L’ Arno; et le soir on se demande 
les uns aux autres s'y Von yale!” On I passed, crossed one of the 
bridges, then came a long street, filled with those lialf-prison, balf-fortress 
palaces of the nobles, down which I proceeded. I paused a moment, as 
1 came to its end, for the purpose of recollecting which turn I was to 
make, when a brvad hand was laid on my shoulder, and a well-known 
voice sounded behind me. 

“How now, mad wag, whither bound—what news? I thought your 
honor had already been in England.” 

I turned in wonder, and found in my Shaksperean interrogator, my col- 
lege chum and faithful friend, Charles Harley. 

‘“‘ Harley! what, you here, and ‘coming in such questienable shape :’ 
I imagined you an adtaché at Saint James’s, the idol of the Guards, the 
admired of all admirers about court. From what lucky star descended, 
thou graceful flower of chivalry, thou cynosure of ladies’ eyes?" 

“Why, sol was,” said he, with the most provoking coolness, “but I 
got sick of it all; such things last for a while; d'ye know, after that, they 
become a bore ?”’ 

Harley was a spoiled child of fortune; the heir to one of the oldest 
inheritances in England; every want, from his earliest years, had been 
anticipated, and supplied in an abundance which made him fastidious: 
but. this was his only failing, and was the cause more of disquietude to 
himself—of making him, at times, restless end discontented with things 
about him—than of giving pain te his friends, by any change ir his feel- 
ings with respect to them, or any matter ever so trivial, where they were 
concerned. I have not been, in my time, an unobservant spoctator of 
things about me, nor I may add of persons either. Our men of talent I 
have been permitted to know, and have bowed beneath the fascination 
of their excelling genius—and kind hearts and warm hearts have drawn 
me within their influence ; still, this friend of my youth has never been 
outshone in my estimation; in the long distance of years, his errors are 
forgotten, but his virtues live to make his memory immortal. 

We had first met at Cambridge, accidentally, one evening, at the rooms 
of a mutual friend—were introduced—a casual remark created an inter- 
est in one for the other—we became acquainted, rapidly passed through 
the various stages of regard, and cemented a friendship befure the week 
was over. So free is youth from that reserve, which, in after life, be- 
speaks either the apprehension of treachery, or the sullenness of dis- 
appointment. A similarity of idle tastes drew us much together, and 
while our classmen were hammering at hexameters, or digging at the 
Greek roots, our days were spent in boating on the river, or taking long 
rambles together into the country. During our intervals of leisure, we 
read and studied in our own way; nothing came amiss except the course 
prescribed to us by the worthy master of Trinity (which we fairly es- 
chewed as useless, or at best, common place). Harley was passionately 
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fond of chemical experiments, and his rooms, in consequence, gradually 
turned themselves into a laboratory; we worked together at the crucible 
more than the cruxes of mathematics, and were, perhaps, quicker ata re- 
tort than our idle habits gained us credit for. 

So passed on our time of probation, and my bitterest regret en leaving 
Alma Mater—which L did six months before him—was coupled with my 
separation from Harley; however, I felt now was the time for energy, 
everything depended upon myself, T must work for fame, if not for main- 
tenance; the season for the far nienfe was over, and it was well that it 
should be so, From Harley Lreceived many letters—at last, in one he told 
me he had purchased a cornetcy in the Guards. “We shall meet once 
more, Jack,” he wrote, ‘furl am fixed in London, and, thou man of lore 
and law, we shall transfer to the Thames our olden employment by the 
banks of sweet Ouse.” 

He soon rose to be a promising soldier; nature had bestowed upon 
him a noble form, and manhood was ripening it to its full perfection: his 
natural lightness of heart found abundant occasion for rejoicing in the 
new scenes the great city opened out to him; and to every attraction in 
it—to the court itself—his birth, wealth, and profession gave him an easy 
access. — I had left him some weeks before plunged in all this racket of 
dissipation—and now, without dreaming that he was within seven hun- 
dred miles, was surprised in the way I have before described. 
aac? to, Jack,” cried he, ‘‘ but, by my troth, I am right glad to see 

“* We'll meet in Erebus,’ [ answered. ‘1 deemed you still hanging 
on at St. James’s—but, I'll ask about such things hereafter; I never was 
more ata nonplus in my life.” 

“ Wherefore, good sir?” ‘ 

* Just to find some one who has a knack of taking charge of live lum- 
ber. I'm weary to death of the everlasting company of self; you are 
come at 4% gracious moment to relieve me, uere I cast myself on you— 
help, help, Harley.” 

“ [ll use my art to remedy the cause of this effect, or defect, as the 
Dane hath it: come on, I’m your man—I have no one either; but we'll 
have a couple of glorious days together, and add this good city to our 
stories of reminiscences for after days.” 

Like my friend Lorrequer, I am the easiest persuaded fellow slive : an 
honest, virtuous, civil gentleman can do as he will with me, shape me 
to his courses, and find me ‘ready as a borruwer’s cap; he has but to 
lead on, and need not look back often, to find whether I am following. A 
moment before I deemed myself incapable of exertion, blaming the city, 
the people, the very sky overhead, on account of it; but now, instaneous- 
ly my hippishness vanished, the presence of my ancient ally was in itself 
& powerful spel!—I[ stepped forth with elasticity, and breathed the breath 
of luxurious life once more. 

Without much more ado, we covenanted to unite our fortunes for a 
while, make together a companionable inspection of the old city, and 
compare notes of what had happened to each since our partingin merry 
England, and furthermore, we were to begin all by dining together on 
that day. 

“ But stay,” said Harley. “it is only three o'clock ; let us not mind 
these outlandish foreign customs, but have a country walk first, and a 
téte.a téte dinner at half past six. What say you?” 

“T agree to the last proposal without murmur or appendix ; and to the 
first with the proviso that you take me the Lung’ Arno way. I had be- 
gun the stroll, and turned back for want of company. 

Together we went over my former route, und walked for an hour with- 
out respite, so fully were we engrossed in thoughts of old times. I had 
to give Harley the particulars of my favorable turn of fortune, for in my 
hasty flight from town [ had left him in ignorance of every thing except 
the mere fact; his adventures and the reasons of his coming we agreed 
to postpone till over our wine. We walked on briskly for some time, 
when in the dense olive wood, and but little removed from the pathway 
we had followed, my companion espied a most enchanting bower, past 
which he declared we should not go. Over the tops of the nearest trees 
we could discover the roof of a villa with its pergola or trellised walk of 
vines, while a dusky, brawling rivulet ran in front, and, lighted up by the 
sunbeams in one direction, was lost amidst the thick plantations in the 
other. Down we sate and turned us towards the town, now several 
miles distant. 

Florence may well claim to be called a fair city, and seen beneath its 
own blue heavens, it receives in addition the grace and lightness which 
our hazy atmosphere immediately takes away from a similar prospect.— 
The neighboring country is richly cultivated and studded with villas, and 
the eye as it stretches along the fairy perspective finds a suited repose in 
the surrounding hills, (crowned as they are with the vine, and olive, and 
chestnut,) until it reaches, last of all, the cloudy Appenines, with their 
gleomy pine forests. From where we were seated we could see the broad 
river rolling gallantly beneath ; in its widest part crisped into wavelets, 
where the summer breeze came down on it, and near the shore reflecting 
tranquilly the thickly-massed foliage which grew down toits very margin 
—while these shadows again were sometimes broken up by the passing 
boats creeping on towards the city under snowy sails. Farther on, in the 
distance, the four graceful bridges could be seen rising one above another 
and uniting the broken city, from every quarter of which pinnacles and 
spires seemed to ascend, and, towering above all. we could plainly dis- 
cover the cathedral dume, the immortal work of Filippo Brunelleschi. 

I had been running on at a voluable rate about my own half-formed 
ptans and projectures, but with such loveliness before me immediately gave 
up the selfish strain. Wegazed awhile in silence upon it; the silence 


tt CL LL Ct 


hannibal 
continued until it became paiaful; T waited for my companion to speak ¢ 
for, ashamed of a discourse in which [ had scarcely suffered him to inter 
pose a word, I was anxious that he should now choose some theme of 
his own personal history, But Ll waited in vain. Atlast [ turned round’ 
poor Harley, as if to overmaster some tormenting thought, was pressing 
his hand strongly against his brow; his lips trembled, and his eyes were 
filled with tears. { thought bim ill 

‘ — is the matter? Harley, are you sick? have I over-walked 
you 

“No, no, Jack; it was just a passing cloud; it will be gone in a mo- 
ment. How foolish, how silly | am!” And then to me, “ What @ 
blessed gift it would be, Jack, if thought had not the power of forcing 
itself upon ua when it has become useless, or more miserable.” 

“You speak mysteries. What hat happened? nay, you wrong me, 
Harley, by your concealment. [ cannot understand the import of your 
words unless you be more explicit.” 

“‘ To-day, after dinner, you shall have it all. What I said was plain 
enongh: would it not be well if we could wipe off the memories of those 
whem fate places for ever out of our reach, yet cannot prevent us at the 
same time continually remembering?” 

“Isthatit? Itake younow. By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, no 
other than a love case! ‘sighing like furnace,’ because some muling, 
puling schcol-girl will not have him; eh, Harley, is it not so? Here's 
a little chanson for you, pretty and sentimental enough, and there’s a 
brook to sing it to; 


* Limpido ruscelletto! 
Se mai t’incontri in lei, 
Dille che piasto——’ 


Oh, the folly of mankind from the days of Eve herself. 


—— Che pianto sei, 
Ma non le dir——’ 


_ 


say. Harley, what’s the name?” 

“Don’t know.” 

‘¢ Where does she live?” 

“Can't discover.” 

« What's her rank ?” 

“Can't for the life of me, make out.”’ 

“Pshaw! this is heaping the Pelion upon Ossa in absurdity. You 
must get rid of such thrice-sublimated nonsense. Have you rested? 
Let us move towards town.” 


. * * ¥ * oe * * 


‘Where was it we last met?’’ said Harley to me, when, our repast 
over, we prepared for the enjoyment of the evening. 

‘“‘ Temple gardens, bank of Thames, city of London. Do you want 
time, day, and occupation ?” 

‘No; how lawyerly minute you have grown. You are blessed with 
a microscupic memory; but I don’t need it. A day or two after that I 
went with some of ours on a command.night to the opera; majesty itself 
was to be there, and every box in the house was filled. I never recollect 
being in higher spirits. The bewitching scene around, the brilliant 
lights, the divine music, the high-born of the land all there, and the king 
himself with his wonted courtesy paying the most marked attention to 
the whole piece; all these, no doubt, contributed their elements to my 
excitement. But better than any, and more effective than them all 
united, was the elasticity of mind consequent upon the load of daily life 
being taken off and forgotten, and which was sufficient of itself to fill me 
with restless joy. 

“Weill! there [ sat occupied, charmed with every thing. Two acts 
had passed over very rapidly, (as far as I could fix my attention, it was 
given to them); but dame Fortune had not done with me, and was de- 
termined to display her despotism ere I could leave the house. Shortly 
before the commencement of the last act, as my eye roamed over the 
gorgeous spectacle, it was fastened on the inmates of a box at the oppe- 
site side of the house, and never wandered from them during the remain- 
der of the play. They were, a lovely girl and a white-haired, bard-worn 
officer, whom I had never seen before, and whom I took to be ber father. 
He wote at his breast oneor two medals and crosses, and seemed suffering 
from ill health, perhaps arising from service. I bad never beheld a 
creature of such surpassing beauty as his companion. You will not 
laugh, for I remember in old times your agreeing with me On the possi- 
bility of such things, when I tell you that half bour’s glance taught me 
that there was the One with whom my fate was inextricably involved. 
Soon thunders of applause announced the conclusion of the play; the 
prima donna was called for; some wreaths were flung on the stage; 
when I next looked round my incognita was gone. 

“T soothed my mortification with the conviction that somewhere or 
other I should meet with her forthwith. With new life I sought all the 
assemblies ; every public place whieh furnished a possibility of success 
was ransacked; I attended the opera night after night, but in vain. 
Then, imagining they might have altogether left London, and remember- 
ing the shoals of English which migrate at this time of the year, I gota 
three-months’ leave to try —- once more. I am afraid ‘tis a des- 

; what say you, Jac 
Pen Dad enctgh, 20 doubt I won't join you in calling it ‘desperate;’ 
but pass the wine, dear boy!” 
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CHAPTER II. 


“Ich babe genossen das irdische Gluck 
Ich habe geiebi und geliebet."—THeE PiccoLomini. 


WE spent the whole of the week following in going the rounds of the | 


city. I will not weary my reader with the detail of the various sights. 
Has not the most common place tourist warmed into eloquence in this 
chapter of his werk; and besides, are they not all given at large in the 
guide-books of Mr. Murray and the rest of the Row? We did as I sup- 
pose other travellers are accustomed to do; began the day with devising 
a thousand plans of activity, and effected something under one-fourth of 


——— 


what we devised; then blamed ourselves for not doing more, and fell | 


into the same error on the day following: drove, walked, and rede to 
gatiety, and alternated these fits of activity with seasons of occasional 
loitering and repose. 

And oftenest we found ourselves lingering in the two sculpture gal- 
leries and Santa Croce, with the adjoining Medician chapel. The divine 
shapes of Grecian beauty, those only embodiments of the ideal, which 


: 


| 


are preserved to us in the furmer, can make even the sorrowful forget; | 


and [ stole away Harley from himself very often in the contemplation of 
gome incumparable statue. Who can pass by the unfathomable grief of 


‘that Niobe, the dignity of the Apollo, the severe majesty of the Juno, or 


the impassioned Venus, or the intellectual Minerva, unmoved? Yet I 
may thus only passingly allude 1o them: the world has worshipped be- 
fore them; Byron has given us the poetry of their awakened thought, 
and they have been catalogued in prose by no lesser pen than Shelley’s. 

But Santa Croce, what of it? Italy, richer in her dead than in aught 
she possesses instinct with life, has, within these walls, garnered up her 
best mental harvest: here sleep Michael Angelo, and Machiavelli, and 
Alfieri, and Boccaccio; and here is the cenotaph of Dante, to whom 
Florence was, as be wrote himself, Parvi mater amoris. We roamed 
from chapel to chapel of this glorious place ; if the architecture one day 
attracted us, there were the noble recollections for another. Then came 
the more illustrious monuments; then the humbler epitaphs. Of these 
Yast, only one has been fixed on my memory. I have since learned it is 
very well known; it was erected over a young girl, aud bore this inscrip- 
thon; 


“Evise pe L— 
Ne me plaignez pas, si vous saviez combien de peines ce tombeau im’ a 


@pargeees :” 


As if effection still lived within that tomb, and even thence sent forth 
its voice of comfort to the living! 

Harley yet cherished the idea that he was destined soon to meet with 
the lovely spparition that had so strangely filled his mind. It was a por- 
tion of his philosophy that the heart possesses in itself a prophetic wis- 
dom, if men would only follow out its secret impulses; and he certainly 


building largely upon it, and becoming cheerful under what I could not 
help pronouncing a mere delusion. I humored him in it however. I 
do not know that those friends deserve any gratitude who labor to destroy 
the harmless imaginings which bring us pleasure; dreams they may be, 
and fond ones, but if they beguile the time of our sojourn, why awaken 
us from them to life’s sad realities?—they are visitants from another 
world, and yet, in their kindness, our friends would have us exchange 
them for the more certain deceptions of this. 

English families we could find in abundance; but we did not mix 
much with them. Harley’s object could be as easily accomplished in 
the public promenades; and once or twice going to the country fetes of 
the duke, gave usa correct knowledge of what English were in the 
ae Besides we were so much occupied with our own plans, that we 

no time to throw away or the cultivation of our countrymen’s ac. 
quaintance. 

We were one day at our old haunt the cathedral: it was throng-d 
with people; mass was going on at one of the altars, and a small circle 
of worshippers were assembled in that quarter; in another a group of 
mendicants were soliciting alms; in another were visitors, come like 
ourselves to loiter and gaze. We passed them all; many of the last 
were from our own land, as we could easily tell from their manners and 
the ends of their whisperings, gathered up as we walked by; but they 
‘Were strangers to us, and we passed on. 

We crossed by the altar where the white-robed priest was officiating ; 
the tall candles burned dimly in the rich glare ef day; the worshippers 
were absorbed in adoration, and paid no attention to the noise of cur 
footsteps. Leaving them, we came to the aisle where were the tomb 
and epitaph I have before mentioned: I do net know what drew us 
there beyend tke interest those simple words created. Harley's imagi- 
native mind had formed some pathetic story of a maiden, the joy of her 
parents and the pride of some one dearer to her than both, taken from 
the arms of love, and brought down suddenly to darkness and the worm: 
this gave him sufficient reason for wishing to see it again, and his eloquent 
fancy even stirred my matter-of-fact disposition. And it is a touching 
truth, that in strange places the passing visitor never overlooks the houses 
of the dead; his heart naturally claims a brotherhood with those dream- 
ess sleepers ; its warmest feelings are entirely theirs, even when it must, 
of necessity, be closed against the unloving that are around it and alive. 

The strong sunlight was flung across the aisle in slanting radiance, 
and the living glory poured itself down upon that low grave, as if mark- 
ing out @ pathway to the heavens for the young immortal. In the 
column of light thus let down, danced a thousand gay motes, whose 


increasing activity contrasted strangely with the stillness of the place, 
and its quiet occupiers. There was an old man there; he bad been en- 
deavoring with failing eyes slowly to decypher the inscription for a fair 
girl who stood near him, but turned away from us. The scene was 
striking one, and fixed us breathless to where we stood. The old man’s 
task was done; he had been reciting the last words as we drew near, 
and rising from his stooping position, he took his hat from the marble 
flour where it had been lying, and advanced to his young companion. 
They had not heard our approach; for, evidently unconscious of the 
presence of strangers, he now, in a low and broken voice, said something 
to her the purport of which we could noi catch. 

The answer was in English, and thrilled us from very sweetness— 

And yet, father,” she replied ‘is it not well with them that die 
young? The early-called—who thet loved them would bring them back 
again?” 

She turned in her fine enthusiasm. The light playing about her per- 
son made her almost ‘too bright te look upon,”’ and cast round a fees in 
which sadness and beauty were deeply blent together, that balo which 
painters fling over the heads of the Virgin and the saints. Poor Harley, 
who had been before fascinated with the lovely picture, almost leaped 
from the ground where he had been fastened; for there before him was 
the cause of all his perplexity and sorrow—there stood the mysterious 
Unknown of the opera. 


Fortunately for us, we were placed beneath the protection of one of 


the side-arches, and the sunbeam which so plainly revealed to us this 


| 


| an old acquaintance of yours, Mr. T 
showed his own perfect conviction of the truth cf this assertion, by | 


interesting group, placed us at the same time in deep shadow with re- 
spect tothem. It was impossible for them to see us distinctly, yet they 
were now aware that listeners had been by for some time. I saw the 
moment called for décision; the old man with wrinkled brow, 
looked haughtily in our quarter, to reprehend and repel our intru- 
sion. Ina deep whisper to Harley I besought him to recollect himself, 
while T went forward to offer our apologies. Was not that face known 
to me? Yet, if it were he, he was greatly altered. I came nearer. It 
could be no other. It was he—the friend who had watched over my 
orphanage in India, Colonel Moatagu. 

He recognized me at once. 

‘What! young T , how came you here; enjoying Madam For 
tune’s kindness, eh? Boys think they never can get liberty enough. 
But, John, I am delighted to see the son of my old dear friend ; how 
long are you from England?” 

1 replied, asking a thousand pardons for Harley and myself, on account 
of our unintentional eaves-dropping, and wound up all by saying, “1 
was now only happy that it had ao happened: rudeness for once was 





| rewarded, not punished.” 


“No apolugies—no apologies, boy. Do you not recollect your old 
friend, Emily—or shall I have to introduce you again? Here, love, is 


, now of the Inner Temple, 





Barrister at-law, and so forth.” 

She had not forgotten, and received me kindly and affectionately. We 
had romped together in childhood, and during my sojourn under the 
colonel’s roof had felt for each other as brother and sister. From the 
time that my uncle placed me at school, and thence moved me to Cam- 
bridge, we bad not met, though I had occasionally seen her father in the 
interval. I never learned, until this kind friend had long been in the 
grave, his reasons for keeping aloof from me at that time; it was lest 
he should move my uncle’s jealously, and thence mar my prospects. 


Relatives not over kind themselves are peculiarly sensitive of that good- 


ness coming from other quarters wherein they are themselves deficient. 

We had not mei for nine or ten years. I found every early promise 
of beauty amply fulfilled ; she had grown to lovely womanhood. Perhaps 
taking those features separately, you might bring to mind many to excel 
her in each—some to outshine her in dazzling beauty of face—some to 
possess more exact symmetry of form; but, taking her all in all, such @ 
union of happy qualities and rare loveliness, such an elegant mind 
inhabiting a temple worthy of its reception, and such heart warm man- 
ners, (the sunshine that lighted up the whole fece of her nature,) I have 
never beheld as they existed in Emily Montagu. She was more the 


creature of dreams than what you might hope to meet with in actual 
embodiment. 


I introduced my friend. 


He was now himself again, and did his part 
well. 


On our adieu, we received a pressing invitation to dine that dey 
at the Villa Nuovo, which they were occupying for the season. 

‘““T have come abroad,” said the colonel, “for a little while, because 
the physicians tell me it is a duty I owe my girl to prop up this totteramg 
tenement so long asT can. We sce no company, so come early; I have 
a thousand questions to ask you, John. Farewell, Mr. Marley.” 

“Well! dear chuck,” said I, as on our return we gaily ran up the 
inn stairs together, ‘1’!] always believe you to be a bit of a wizard after 
this. Thomas of Ercildoune, they say, could raise the dead, but you 
seem to possess spells to conjure up the living.” 

“Jack, Jack,’”’ he replied, ‘‘’tis all but a vision.” 

‘No! I warrant you she is there in flesh and blood ; but how hand 
some she is. I wonder I[ did not know her at once. She is not much 
changed ; and Harley, you’re a lucky dog. Never was man before 80 
blessed in his acquaintance. A votive shrine is the least you can give my 
memory when I’ve done with this breathing world. Come, come, al! 
pertis are now over at least—” 

“Now, begun,” said he, smilingly. ‘But was not my finding her 
here, a thousand miles away, a marvel? Jack, you seem to know all 
about them ; for our friendship’s sake let me hear it. Come, I am all 
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impatience— Montagu, is not that the name 7”’ and here he gabbled in a 
delightfully incoherent manner. 

* Do, dear Jack,” he continued, “let mehave all. You are not disposed 
to be unkind. Could you read my heart, you would know that its every 
pulsation is hers. But who is she—whatis she? and the old father, 
what about him 7?” 

“If you will only let me answer you one question at a time, or tell the 
tale inmy own way, I am satisfied to impart it all to you. There, pull 
over that trunk, you can sit on it; or, | did not see it before, here’s a 
seal ; NOW asseyez vous mon cher 
Montag 2” 

“And the othe: ?” 

“Emily.” 

‘Where do they live ?”’ 

“Nay, nay, I'll not be catechised. You must allow me to speak as I 
will, or not at all. May [trouble you to take that cravat from me? 
Thank you: now, give me the towel—thanks. How blunt these razors 
are. I say, Harley, have you any at your place over the way, wherever 
it is ; do run, like a good fellow, for them. You will not be long and 
we have a clear hour and a half yet; or if you will, I'll send Paolo for 
them ” 

I cann>t be mlicious long, nor do I much land your provoking prac- 
tical jokers; still, as it is the truth I shall confeas it, | dearly love, for a 
while, a little ¢ease. Harley was eyes and sou! waiting to drink in every 
syllable I should let fall, for which reason | was grudging of each word ; 
had he been quiet, he would have heard it outright for my babbling 
tongue would have run it over immediately for him, but now do what my 
better nature would to the contrary, I could not resist a little raillery. : 

“Well, will you get me the razors, and you shall hear every word of 
it? Tush, man, never mind her; besides you have no chance, if she 
possess any taste [ know whither she will turn in preference.” 

But when I beheld his forlorn mortified countenance, I forbore; he 
was so silent, and took it all so patiently, and seemed so to undorstand 
my p'easantry, and to wait till it was over, that I gave up the ungracious 
task at once, or, I should rather say, with an occasional interruption. 

“You shall hear it all, Harley. Are you acquainted with the road 
from town to Canterbury ?"’ 

“Yes, [have gone it a dozen times.” 

“Ab ! now we are getting to it. I wonder do they supply any hot wa- 
ter in this establishment, must do without it, x’importe there, I’ve 
cut myself, all through your means, Harley.” 

“But about Canterbury ?”’ 

“Ye—yes ! Iwas on the high road to it when you stopped me. You 
remember the little village of Ashton ; it is midway between Chatham 
and the Kentish capital, eh ? and those lofty elm trees that shirt the road 
for some miles; and the high Elizabethan gables and countless chimneys 
you get a peep of from the coach-roof, they must have struck you. Ash- 


You are very right, the name is 





ton belengs to the Montagus, and Ashton-hall has been their residence for | 


centuries. 

“You know, Harley—but you don’t know, for I never told you—that 
my father occupied, at one time, a high political postin India, under 
Cornwallis ; hethere met Colonel Montagu. They had been friends in 
Europe, they now became brothers in another hemisphere. The colonel’s 
first wreath was won at the storming of the Mysore Sultaun’s capital. 
His subsequent brilliant career [ have no time to relate, you will read of 
it in the despatches. When, heart-broken from the early loss of his wife, 
and worn out by care, and the climate, and fatigue, my poor parent died 
at Travancore, his friend was beside him when he drew his last breath, 
and received from him, as a sacred legacy, his boy, to whom he vowed 
to be as a father. 

“Nobly he redeemed his promise. Unlike many around him, my fa- 
ther, disdaining peculation in any shape, had lived an honest man, and I 
suppose in consequence died a poor one. His effects, what they were, 
were converted into money, and invested in his orphan’s name Nay, 
more: recollecting that I had in England a wealthy uncle, this more 
thin friend prepared to take me to him, hoping that, as he was childless, 
he might adopt and make me his heir. 

“Every thing had been arranged for the voyage, when a letter reached 
him with the news that he was now possessor of the Montagu estates. 
His elder brother, under the excitement of the chase, leaped a six-foot 
wall, which was his last leap, for horse and rider were found dead on the 
other side. He had led a bachelor life, and left none to mourn him. 
There was a frigid pompous funeral ; mourning coaches came from al! 
the country round ; the vi'lage church was clad in black ; 4 glowing ser- 
mon was pronounced by the family parson, and all was over. 

“A bappy time I had of it at the hall on our return ; that is, before ray 
uncle had determined whether he would receive me or not. How many 
days have I spent under those noble park trees, or gone a nu'ting in the 
Woods with the old butler! It was from feelings of duty, and regarding 
the right of so near a relative as sacred, thar the colonel! made applica- 
tionto him ; and [ am satisfied he would have rejoiced the more had | 
been left altogether with him. 

“You have now the whole story, Hailey. Miss Montagu I have not 
seen for eight or ten years, nor do | think I should have known her in 
other company than her father’s : yet you saw how kindly she saluted me, 
Go on and prosper ; if ever girl had a warm devoted hear’, ‘t is Emily.” 

We were interrupted by the noise of heavy feet and the bumping of 
POnderous articles of furniture against the walls, as they moved them up 
the stairs. 

“Hilo ! new arrivals, I suppose ?”’ 


! 
| 








Harley looked out. 

“No, only my luggage ; I bid them bring it here, and the 
now removing it. Thanks, thanks, evermore, Jack. I must now, as 
fast as | can, make my toilet. When you have finished come up to me,” 

Half an hour saw me viewing myself very complacently in the large 
mirror, and another thirty minutes Harley and myself in a one-horse ca- 
bnolet moving along towards the Villa Nuovo. Our vetturino I had di- 
rected to be in readiness, and, to do him -jnstice, he gave us no more 
than the usual amount of delay. Atfirst he kept to the same route which 
we had taken in our walk ; then diverged from it ; then by some crossing 
road returned to it ; and at last, to our amazement, pulled up ie frent of 
the villa, in the grounds of which we had sat down to rest. 

‘Mystery of mysteries !’ said my companion, ‘where will all this per- 
plexing wondermentend ?”’ 

We were kindly welcomed. My introduction of Hailey, and the know- 
ledge of the deep seated friendship between us, was enough to save him 
from any stiffness of reception at the hands of the colonel or Miss Mon- 
tagu. We had no idle parade, no chilling formality to encounter ; and 
cheering itis, after wandering far among strangers, to find yourself with 
those of your Own country once more. The evening passed off quickly 
and joyously. I had unnumbered reminiscences of old times to speak 
about. Harley’s profession brought him near the colonel, but I could 
detect very often a dis/rait look and manners which enabled me to read 
his heart. We at length took a reluctant leave at a late, or rather an early 
hour, and returned to our hostelry. 

Next day wegave a morning call, and continually, day afterglay, was 
one or another excuse in readiness for our visiting our kind friends at the 


y are only 


| villa. Sometimes it was to form a party to the sights of the city ; some- 


times to join in an excursion to the delightful Vale of Arno ; then Col. 
Montagu was often ailing, and it was necessary to inquire for him, or 
only kind to ait with the cld_ man, and amuse him by talking or reading 
when he was unable himself to move about. When are people so amia- 
ble as when under that most humanizing influence of deep and tender 
passion? Even in my eyes Harley never before appeared so attractive, 
and scon from “ your friend,” he was alone spoken of at the villa as 
“‘our friend.” 

I felt no qualms of conscience on account of what I was doing. Emily, 
| could plainly see, was not insensible to his worth, nor could I else than 
rejoice in the rising feeling of interest wherewith she regarded him. I 
knew him to be worthy of her hand, and I knew that his whole mind was 
filled with the one omnipotent thought of being accepted by her. Walk- 
ing or sleeping, from the moment he had casually beheld her at the ope- 
ra, no other idea engrossed bim—such js the folly, such the sincerity of a 
first passion ! 

I have no thrilling incident to relate of heroism on the part of my 
friend, whereby he was enabled to evidence the strength and sincerity of 
his love, nor shall | invent any to embellish a story the whole of whose 
claims must rest upon its truth. But if ever esteem, gradually ripening 
from day to day, can supply the place of those feelings of gratitude which 
such an event must awaken, then was not Harley a sufferer from the want 
of this opportunity. A being formed to be loved, no wonder his atten- 
tiens soontattracted the notice of an affectionate romantic girl. 

At length matters were hurried to acrisis. Harley’s leave of absence 
was to expire in 8 fortnight ; and the visible emotion with which Emily 
received the news, if it made the colonel! anxiously question himself about 


| my friend’s sincerity, left him in at least no doubt with respect to the state 


of his daughter's heart. 

“Jobn,’” said he to me, as on the following day we took a stroll toge 
ther to the river's banks, “I have since yesterday been every moment up- 
braiding myself for my gross forgetfulness of afather’s duty. The feel- 


| ings of your friend for Miss Montagu, if I had not been purblind, I might 








have read long ago ; and since these tidings of his departure have come, 
it is plain to me that my girl reciprocrates them too warmly for her peace 
of mind. But there is no one in fault except myself. Tell me more 
about this Harley ; his bearing is gallant—is his heart so? or is the 
conquest of a poor girl's affection a matter engaged in by him, as by 
others, for éclat? Soldiers’ vows, lam sorry to say it, are lightly speken, 
and sometimes lightly broken also.” 

[ satisfied the old man. ‘‘In birth, colonel, he is her equal; in for. 
tune he is not behind her ; and in the purity of his affections deserving 
even of sucha being.”’ I said much more and soothed his agitation ag 
well as [ could, for the thick drops of agony and fear were gathering ot 
his brow, and he seemed to listen to me as to one who was allotting t¢ 
him a portion of life or death. 

And Emily—how fared it with her? If her father had such sad con 
flicting thoughts, how far shared she in them? Sometimes she deemed 
Har ley’s attentions only the courtly manners of the polished man of the 
world. Then, there was something of tenderness in that mild eye, which 
hespoke sincerity, and the softness of voice with which he would some 
time address her told more than the most eloquent plesding Ob! how 
she did love him when such memories came to her. Then her father ! 
if Harley were sincere, could she ever forgive herself this deception ? 
She would fly to the old man, and ask his counsel and protection : but 
then, how could she own her love, when, after all, Harley might be onl; 
simulating 7 It would be unmaidenly, and she could not do it. , 

Emily was to be pitied : loving, idolizing her father as she did, this 
was her first and only concealment from him—it was ungenerous, it wae 
unkind, and she felt it keenly. The reserve which sits so lightly upon 


the heart, when the world has driven it back upon itself, and taught it 
the stern necessity for dissembling. is & pain and a burden in the days of 
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our bappy inexperience. Confidence 10 esrly youth is a natural impulse ; 
it is only when we are deceived and wounded we begiato deny our real 
feelings and assume false ones. We dipl umatize in our self defence’ and 
gradually cease accusing ourselves for doing 50; 
of life, if we wear no mask, we only attract ridicule for being unlike 
the reer. 

At length all reasons for reserve were swept away 
liged to prepare for his departure A few cays before his leaving be 
found means to avow his love, and WHS SUrpt ise 1, as Most Men are in 


uthe harlequin play 


Harley was ob- 


such cases, to discover the Indy knew ig before, He set out after 
oo adieu. and rewirned to England the accepted lover of Emily 
ontagu. 


CHAPIER Ill 


‘These pleasures 
End iu delusion.” —Favust, sY Stevvey. 


- L must now hurry on matters, else my tale may become tedivus. What 
remains did not pass under my own observation, but | heard it immedi- 
ately after its occurrence, and can consequently detail it with tulerable ac- 
curacy. 

Harley returned to England; the Montagus, whose tour was nearly 
completed, follewed soon; while I, who bad ihe world all before me — 
and a homeless man might roam from Chamouni to China, without caring 
exactly where to rest—continued my solitary strol! through the Tuscan 
duke’s territories. Thence passing southward to the papal states, I for 
a while made the eternal city my bead quarters; but tring of it went on 
to Naples, where I spent a glorious three monihs, and where L was when 
the remainder of my litile tale tock place. 

I had frequently letters trom Harley and two or three from Colone! 
Montagu. I was pained to bear that the health of the latter was each 
day declining ; he had received some benefit from bis contioental tour, but 
his love of home, like the Switzer’s hetmweh, bad urged him to return 
“J had now only one wish,” he wrote tu me, “to see my child setded in 
}fe ; so soon as this marriage takes place | shall be ia content, and shall 

slose my eyes in peace.”” They were all staying at Ashton, but were to 
yome up to town in the winter for medical advice. 

Winter came on, and one day the post biought me tidings that alla 
mngements were completed. A day was mentioued for » hich the mar- 
jiage was fixed, and I was strongly entreated to give up my lonely habits 
ind be present, Harley sportively adding in a P. S.— 

“Come, my dear Jack, if it were only to give meaway. I do not 
tnow how to get through the awful ceremony without you, and as you be- 
gan it [ think I can with justice cal! on yuu to see me fairly over the 
business. My Emily joins and begs you for old time’s sake to be here. 
Mind, we take no excuse.” 

So I was preparing to set out, and bad applied for my passpo.t, when | 
was seized with a malaria fever, which left me scarcely strength and in- 
telligence to write to my friends excusing myself on some other plea, and 
entreating that everything should go on without me. . 

Three weeks of languishing, two of madness, and the last of nervous 
excitement, so distressing that the [tralian leech despaired of my recovery. 
Yet I struggled through: it, sluwly to be sure, but successfully and the 
first use I made of returning strength was to creep a'ong towards Eng- 
land to witness and rejoice in the happiness of my friends. I bad heard 
nothing from them since the date of my 1!/ness, when [ wrote to cacuse 
myself. 

There is nothing for the languid sick man so beneficial as this passing 
from place to place. The isolation of the dreary hours of suffering 
is exchanged for the consciousness of bealthful and bounding life; 
and days of pleasant journeying, and nights of :efreshing repose, take 
the place of those seasons of dreadful restlessness, in whieh we say in 
the morning, would God it were even! and at even would God it were 
morning ! 

1 have been obliged to make this introduction, for my sickness pre- 
vented my witnessing what is to fellow. I shall put together the details 
of it as well as I can, though this must be imperfectly, and shall now 
resume the proper narrative form, 

I have said every arrangement had been completed for the coming 
union. Gay dresses were purchased, a handsome travelling carriage 


| 


was just finished, the usual legal settlements made, the parson was 


noticed, and the old clerk of St. George’s had begun to speculate upon 
the handsome fee that awaited him. In other words, the day before 
that fixed for the marriage had come round, 

A number of relations were come to them for the occasion, and the 
town residence of the Montagus was full as it might well be. A happy 
dinner party they had of it that day, though dashed at times with looks 


of seriousness and moments of depression, for the partings consequent | 


upon such occasions take away from them a great deal of their joy. 
Night came, they separated, and the rejoicing lover returned to his 
barracks, believing that on the morrow he was to claim his winsome 
bride. 

“ Harley! Harley!’ said the colonel, “you have gained a warm heart, 
may you know how to keep it.” : 

But why did the old man’s lip tremble and his voice falter and fail, 
when Emily came to him that night for her farewell kiss and blessing? 
Far away at first were bis thoughts then, in a burning land where 
beneath the shadow of the palm tree her mother’s cold form had been 
laid. He remembered a similar wish, and charges like what he had 


given Harley given to him elf about that precious ene, but that they 
wailed bim not to keep her from the destroyer. And now there was to 
be a new separation, and who could tell what exchange Emily was to 
moke! Man was uncertain, and she was to leave tim for this stranger. 

* Yet would it not be selfish,” suid be, when he reached his own room 
and had closed the door—* would it rot be most seifi-b of me to have it 
otherwise? L should soon leave ber behind me and alone in the world; 


Low blessed the certainty that she bas fourd a provector!”’ 


. . . . * * id . 
“Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride ber attire?" said one 
speaking by the voice of inspiration, ard adopting imogery drawn from 
‘ » - 


When the 
family separated for the evening, Emily, wih ail « moiden’s fondness 
for gay clothing, and with ber poor htle heart throbbing with joy and 
anxiety for the oay that was fast coming reund, went to her room to 
give her last louk-over to the wedding garments which were there laid 
out in profusion. An hour or more was occup! dintins barmlesa pleasure 
and she haif blu-bed as she caught herself looking very often in the 
glase, ** wondering what Charles will say tu this new bonnet '” or “how 
shall [ twine this ringlet?" Time moved on; she had no inclination for 
sleep, s0 bidding Louise, ber Swiss seivant, leave some water that she 
might bathe ber feet in, and then go to rest, she drew her chair over to 
the fire, and taking up a book began to read. 

It was a curious old German romance, abcurding in the mysticism so 
characteristic of that singular nation, Her mind wandered, nor with 
her greatest effurts could she succeed in getting through it connectedly, 
yet it was evited to her mood in this respect as every page contained 
fragments of striking thought rather than a closely woven and continuous 
There was in it the strength of a powerful intellect blended 
with extreme credulity and superstition. She would sometimes, when 
caught by an idea whose wildness rai ed it almost to sublimity, rest her 
head upon her open hand, and pause that she might bring her mind to 
bear more clesely upon the writer's meaning. One of these remarks was 
to the effect, that on occasions which are epochs in our history, from 
their pregnant blessing er misfortune, the dead who love us wander back 
from their spirit-land that they may be near to witness our happiness or 
relieve our woe. She breathed quick as she read it, and moaned out 
once or twice the word ** Mother,’’ and glanced around her inquiringly 
as if she expected Lec eye would -omewlere encounter that loved form. 
It was expectation, and yet it was dread, the longing for the sight of one 
so dear, and the mortal shrinkirg from  visitant fresh from the earthy 
grave. 

She laid aside the volume: it bad made her nervous and agitated— 
“why had she taken it up at all?” and going over, (according to a cus- 
tom she had given herselt,) she fing up her window, ard looked out on 
the night. The moon was sailing high, through drifting masses of 
watery vapour, lighting up the heavens in her own immediate neighbor- 
hood, but leaving all the rest in gloom. Here and there a few stars 
were to be seen; and though ihe angry clouds continually swept them 
away, yet in the intervals she could discover them again shining on with 
pale and ineffectual ght In the square before her, the lamps burned 
faintly and far between; many of them had been extinguished by the 
strong sudden gusts, while t!ose that remained flickered and were swayed 
to and fru by the driving wind. The trees in the enclosure tossed wildly 
abeut their cumbreus arms, and, bereft of their foliage, added to the 
dreariness of the scene. Suill it was covling to her throbbing temples 
to let that breeze sweep past her; nor heeded she the rain drops, heavy 
aid thick, it sometimes brought with it, and dashed against her face and 
bosom. Oa the opposite side of the square, hgh up ina tall house, a 
single taper was buining; it was some company te her, and she was 
glad to see itthere. But sie wondered what it was they were doing 
in that room; were they keeping their vigils by a sick bed, or was it 
some torturing conscience which could not rest, or some quiet student 
denying himself the blessing enjoyed by the poorest of bis kind? Her 
busy fancy framed a hundred different scenes, upon which that thin jet 
ot flame might be looking down. 

in the remote horizon, far away over a wilderness of building, she 
could see the grey tints of moruing beginning to break out; so, hastily 
closing the window, she returned to the table where she had been read- 
ing, and prepared now to seek the rest her exhausted body and mind 
both required. 

If there bad been a volume to excite, was there none to compose? A 
silver-clasped Bible which lay near her she now took up, and read in it 
for a little while. It was so encouraging and soothing, and so full of 
immortal promise, that all anxieties and fears at once fled away. Then 
she kneeled down, and fiom those pure lips the names dear to her heart 
were named in earnest and faithful supplication, 

It was a sight for angels. That young spiritual head—these looks 
commercing with the skies—that slight, and delicate, and exquisitely 
moulded form—that fire of thought kindled at no earthly shrine—that 
holy mind from which the world and worldly things were all excluded 

A last employment she hud made of it on earth: yet was it well to 
bid the world such an adieu, aod find something in exalted hope to re- 
move the agooy and bittercess of parting. 

Her orisons ended—the last she used, the last she needed—she had 
partially undressed, when she recollected the water Louise had been 
ordered to leave, and which was now scarcely tepid, so unconscious had 
she been of the passing away of time, ‘Ha, well thought of!’ was her 
remark, as she took a light from the dressing table, and laid it on the 
floor by the side of the washing vessel. She then brought over a chaic, 


hnowledge of the human heart at once just and perfect. 
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sat down, lifted a foot to place it in the water—that movement was a 
fatal one! The wavy folds of the poor girl’s dress caught the candle- 
blaze, and shrieking with terror, she ran to the door for help, and pulled 
itopen. There, if possible, the current of air made matters worse; and 
while the alarmed family rushed from their different rooms to her assis- 
tance, the night-wind blowing over the balustrades and along the corri- 
dor soon enveloped her in one sheet of flame. It at last subsided. 
Medica! aid was procured, London provided its best; and all was done 
that was possible, but in vain 
on the third day she expired. 

Here | would willingly panse. It gives me no pleasure to refer to 
things which, in mercy, | was spared witnessing, or to revive memories 
that have long since, in al! probability. passed away from every one upon 
earth beside. But I find my story will be too fragmentary, if 1 here 
break off; and I will not leave it incomplete, since | have brought my 
reader along with me so far. 

In the morning, true to his time, at an early hour the intended hus- 
band came. His hopes were at last to be realized, all his bright antici- 
pations were now to receive their accomplishment, and love's young 
dream was playing its enchantment with his soul. 

He knocked. “ Why was there a muffle on the knocker? and those 
blinds were undrawn—was he right in the house?’’ He walked some 
paces back and looked np. “Yes! he was quite right, but what could 
it be; something had gone wrong,” his foreboding heart whispered, 
‘since he left the place not a half dozen hours before.”’ 

The door was at last—how long they were '—opened, and in the 
terrified look of the domestic he read bis doom. 

“In Heaven’s name, what's 
‘ Collin’s, who is sick—dead 7?” 


Some vita! part had been injured, and 


the matter?” aspec 
gas} 


poor Harley. 

Whatever answer he got, he burst up stairs with a wild cry ef terror: 
no announcement, no explanation would be waited for—“ He would 
know the worst, and speak to her himself.” The family met him on 
the outside of the room, and endeavourad to bear him away; but he 
broke through them, and with an hysterical langh asked, ‘“ Would they 
keep him from his bride?” 

And moodily and fixedly did he seat him down by her side. They 
were one in heart; and though the priest spake not over them the church 
benison, were united, th y feit, as lastingly in affection. She was glad 
to see him; and exquisite as were her sufferings, not even these could 
distract her love. She constantly murmured over his name; and in all 
the after-wanderings of her senses, “ poor, poor Charles!’’ was a sound 
they could easily detect in the midst of broken and incoherent ravings. 

And was she resizned to die—she who had promised herself only now 
to live? She was. One strong wish alone possessed her, and it was 
this, that ber betrothed’s heart should be reconciled te the awful change. 
In her intervals of reason she spoke to him gently and quietly about her 
departure. She even gave him some directions for her burial, which he 
religiously fulfilled, and entreated him to submit as a man with fortitude, 
as a Christian with hope. 

She died, as I said before, on the third d ry. When I reached Eng- 
jand it had been all over for a month, and had ceased being the current 
gossip of the metropolis; even the newspapers did not give any “ fur- 
ther particulars,” and the world went on quietly and pleasantly, as if no 
such thing had happened. So «peedeth the current of life: the voyager 
sinks, and the bubbles of bis drowning agony seon pass away; nor ever 
tells the smooth surface what hideous sights may be seen beneath, and 
what deeds have been done by those <miling waves. And the gay and 
the venturesome put out in their well-rigged barks; with swelling sail 
and flaunting pennon they at first move on, but surely in the end cometh 
the self-same destiny; and, encountering it, they receive atthe hands of 
their fellows just the same amount of sympathy they were ready them- 
selves to impart. 


* oO * * * * 


A double funeral on the same day entered the gates of Ashton church- 
yard. They who were so loving in their lives in death were not divided. 
The father and child rest there together, and the family vault received 
at once the last lingering remnants of a long line. Shall I not say—they 
sleep well? 

Harley I found at an obscure fishing village of Devonshire. He was 
calm, very calm, and quiet ; the strong band of grief had tamed him, and 
every wild pulsation of life had departed. He was so gentle, too, that 
I could do with him exactly as I pleased; and at times he would talk 
wo me with something of his former animation; when, as it were, sur 
prised with his own cheerfulness, he would pause in the midst of a 
sentence, and in the fitful uncertainty of grief, leave it unfinished. “ She 
was not dead,” he would say—“ he was going up to town to meet her, 
and be married. That was a cruel story those unfeeling people were 
spreading abroad!"’ Then his eye would fall upen his own mournful! 
ring, and the dreamer’s cup be dashed in a moment to the ground. E 

At last, one day he told me he had made up his mind to leave E ng 
jand, and for ever. Its sky was a pail,—its memories too overpowering 
for a heart so crushed and riven as his own. I did not oppose his wish, 
for I saw the springs of life so evidently loosening where he was, that 
any change must be for the better. _Iraly he might not go to; but jost 
then was the glorious struggle made by the Greeks for their liberty, and 
he told me he would devote whatever military skill he possessed to their 
cause, He did so, and not only that, but munificently contributed his 


pecuniary means; and I have reason to know that some of the earliest 
successes which infased the confidence of victory into the national mind, 


| 
} 
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a a the heroic daring of the one I have described under the name 
if vy. 

I was acquainted with many of our Phil-Hellenist ceunyymen: some 
were my own private friends; others I sought out because of Harley’s 
joining himselfto them. But very different metives from his had led 
them to the battle-fields of that interesting land: they hag been looking 
for glory; he, I knew, had gone to seek a grave, and he found it. In 
that deperate night-attack at Laspi, where Mark Bozzaris with a hand 
tul of men nearly cut to pieces a whole Turkish army, Harley was a 
volunteer. When the Greek leader fell, he endeavoured to rally the 
dispirited Sulliotes, and disdaining to retreat with them when by one 
blow they might finish the whole campaign, he was cut down by a Mir- 
dite seimetar; and there that broken heart found its coveted repose, and 
a soldier's grave to rest in. 

Long, long after, | happened at Constantinople to suggest, out of 
very limited knowledge of medicine, some simple but efficacious remedy 
fur the ague to an old Mussulman in whose house I lodged. In his 
gratitude he not only would not receive any remuneration from me while 
I remained in the city, but on my leaving gave me a valuable diamond, 
and an ornament which he said once belonged to one of my countrymen, 
for which reason he thought I might value it. He would not tell me 
how it came into his possession, It was a ring, and one glance tuld me 
it had been Harley's. If I needed any confirmation, I found it in the 
inscription on the inner circumference— 

“LOVE MY MEMORY, Cc. H.” 

It you should ever go to Ashton, you will find the chancel of its little 
chureh filled with monuments of the ancient house of Montagu. There 
are altar-toms of airy fretted work, as if the cunning hand of the sculp 
tor had learned to weave the stone, not carve it. And there are couches 
of faded marble, wheredn repose the warriors of the Crusades, each with 
his lady by his side—with bands no more grasping sword-blade or pole- 
axe, but meekly joined together in prayer. And again, later than these, 
are plenty of the times of Charles and James You will know them by 
the peaked beard, and short ruff, the padded hose, and rosetted sandals. 
But if you look for poor Emily’s memorial, you will find it ia the wall 
adjoining the pulpit. Ii is no more than a small slab of marble relieved 
by a black ground, and it bears nothing besides her name, her age, and 
a sentence in French. This last was a sore puzzle to the worthy villa- 
gers; it even baffled the schoolmaster, and in consequence was regarded 
with awe on account of its sublimity. Casual visitors, to be sure, read 
and understood it, and often wondered that an Engl‘sh girl should have 
| this continental inscription over her; but they did not know her history. 

It had been placed there by her own dying direction to Harley, and was 
| the same her father was deciphering to her when we first found them at 
| Santa Croce. 


—— 

Amustnc ANecpore or Cuartes Lams.—Charles Lamb was at one 
part of his life ordered to the sea-side for the benefit of bathing: but not 
possessing strength of nerve sufficient to throw himself into the water 
he necessarily yielded his small person up tothe direction of two men to 
“plunge him” On the first morning, having prepared for immersion, he 
placed himself, not without trepidation, between these officials, meaning 
to give the previously requisite instructions which his particular case re- 
| quired, but from the very agitated state he was in, from terror of what 
he might possibly suffer from a “sea change,” his unfortunate impediment 
of speech became greater than usual, and this infirmity prevented his 
directions being aa prompt as was necessary. Standing, therefore, witb 
aman at either elbow, he began, “I-L-I'm to be di-iipped!”” The men 
| answered the ready instrugtions with a ready “Yes, sir,” and in they 
soused him! As soon as he rose, and could regain a portion of hia lost 
breath, he stammered out as before, “I-I-I'mto be di-i-ipped!”” Another 
hearty “Yes, sir,” and down he went a second time. Again he rose, and 
then with a struggle (to which the men were too much used on such oc 
casions to heed) he made an effort for freedom: but, not succeeding, he 
articulated as at first, “I-I I’m to be di-iipped.” ‘Yes, sir,” and to the 
| bottom he went again; when Lamb rising for the third time to the 
| surface, shouted out with desperate energy, “‘O 0 only once.” 


——[— 
SONNET. 


| She took the veil,—’twas at the vesper hour, 
When day was gently melting into night, 
| When Earth’s fair features fade from human sight, 
‘Twas then she took the veil—farewell her bower, 
Farewell] home, friends—as some transplanted flowet 
| In a lone vase pines for the garden bright, 
So she is reft from every dear delight,— 
Shut from Love’s sunshine, Joy’s refreshing shower 
She took the veil, nor did she shake, nor blench— 
She saw not him who fixed his glaring eye 
| Upon her every motion anxiously; ; 
| Silently awhile he stood. She took the veil! 
Then loud he cried, “ Pulicemen, here’s a wench 
| Shoplifting, take the customer to jail.” 
EE 
| A crack-brained fellow, who was slighted by the females, once asked 
a young lady, ‘if she would consent to his spending the evening with her.” 
| “No,” she angrily replied, “that I won't.“ Why, you needn’t be “ 
| fasay: I did not mean this evening, but some stormy one, when I couldn’t 
go any where else.”’ ‘48 3 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


We shall never know what freedom of speech means in this 
country, till the newspapers are free. And by this we do not 


— 


mean until the newspapers are free to do wrong; free to slan- 


der whom they will, without fear and without reproach—free 
to fling about lighted thunderboits in a powder-magazine—free 
to do mischief, and make trouble: but free to express their opi- 
nions honestly and fearlessly, upon subjects of importance to 
the welfare of the People. 

Men are respected for the very reason that they differ from 
the multitude about them. Their honesty is not to be ques- 
tioned. He who steps aside from the great unthinking, way- 


ward, pushing, crowding and hurrying mass, that he may see | 


for himself and judge for himself, deserves, and if honest and 
able, must always receive, the hearty co-operation of the Peo- 
ple, whenever they have time to think for themselves. Then 


every-day business. 
when the earth staggers under our feet—when the thunders 


and the lightningsroll and fiash about us—then are your every- | 


day men overlooked and forgotten. The strong of heart—the 
few and the fearless—the Men who have thought for them- 





afraid to speak the truth, or forbidden to speak what he be- 
lieved to be the truth? Who would have such a hireling mi- 
nistry? Who would endure such prophecy of “ smooth 
things ?” 

And just so it is in all the business of common life. The 
man who differs from us honestly, and speaks his mind fear- 
lessly, upon all proper occasions, is the man we all respect, and 
often reverence, however much we may differ with him. 
Whether it be ina judgment of men or of things, in politics or 
religion, it makes no difference ; we never withhold our appro- 
batien, so long as he is faithful to himself. We do not refuse to 
buy our shoes of him—our calicces—or our bread. We do 
not pass by him, to employ an inferior workman, when we 
want a house built or furnished or a ship rigged, a case argued, 
or a wife buried. We do not stop toask whether he belongs to 
the same Church, or whether he had anything to du with the 
election of President Tyler. 

In all these cases, we never dream of requiring that others 
shall agree with us in opinion upon everything—or even in 
many things. The only question is, and the only question 
ought to be, that which Thomas Jefferson stated of yore—ts he 





| honest ? is he able? 
it is that such men are wanted. Every-day men will do for | 


But when the skies blacken over head— 


| 


_ nothing to fear. 


selves, while acting for others—the men who have stood apart | 


for most of their lives in the turmoil and strife, the hurry and 
confusion of the world—these men find all eyes turned upon 
them, as by common consent, and are borne unto their pre- 
appointed places of dominion, as by a ground swell from the 
deepest ocean of thought among the people. Great men are 
not to be distinguished from little men upon ordinary occasions. 
George Washington wore his hat and carried his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, just as other people do. Nor are great men always 
great. They are only great upon great occasions. Ina street 
scuffle or a boxing match—in a row at the theatre—or before a 
police magistrate—Napoleon Bonaparte, or Chief Justice Mar- 


Others may be as honest as he who has the courage to be 
alone, with everything to fear, and nothing to hope, from a 
manly acknowledgment of his opinions. But how are others 
With the whole world on their side, they have 
With the whole world against him, who but 


to prove it. 


| a man of unquestionable integrity will venture to speak the 


truth ; or what he believes to be the truth? Well then, they 


_ who go against the multitude, are likelier to be honest than 


_ stay there for ever. 


shall, wou!d be eclipsed by many a blackguard of the prize- | 


ing or the law-shop. 


And how ere these great men to be made? 
one way under heaven. By allowing them freedom of speech. 


There is but | 


For freedom of speech implies freedom of thought—and freedom | 


of thought leads to freedom of action. Stop the speech of a 
man and you stop his breath. 
what do you more than stop his speech ? 

These things are felt and acknowledged to be true—save 


Stop bis breath forever—and _ 


where newspapers and the opinions of newspapers are con- | 


cerned. Inthe British Parliament—in the French Chamber 
of Deputies—in the American Congress—yea, even in the Po- 
lish aud Hungarian Diets, freedom of speech is looked upon as 
the only safeguard for the people; a right, of such priceless 
worth, as never to be questioned, where Liberty is understood 
or cared for. 

So in the tribunals of justice—even there, it is the privilege 
of the People, that no man shall be called to account develinn 


\ 
i 


for what he says there. Freedom of speech is to the adminis. | 


tration of justice, what the life-blood of man is to his bodily 
strength, understanding and health. Deny to Man the freedom 
of speech—and his heart stops; the life-blood stagnates forever 
throughout the whole “crimson labyrinth” of God's image. 
So with the pulpit. Who would care for a ministry, with. 
out freedom of speech? Who would sit—any where but in the 


_ Hollis Street Church of Boston—under the teachings of a man 


_ it is altogether worse for Men that he should not. 


they who go with them. But are they likely to be abler ?— 
That is another and a much more serious question. But a 
question, nevertheless, which is answered by all history, and 
all experience. Great men are never found thinking or acting 
with the multitude. They are always ahead of the Peop!e— 
or, in the language of Scripture, they are wiser in their genera- 
tion. Were it not so, the world would stop where it is, and 
There would be an end of all enquiry, of 
all experiment, of all change. The nations would rot around 
their burial places. The cradle and the to:ab would be one and 
the same thing: cities and sepulchres would be peopled alike, 
with the living and the dead. 

Freedom of speech, therefore, should be granted to all, for the 
sake ofall. It should be everywhere encouraged for the sake 
of Mankind— if not for the sake of individuals. Bad as it may 
be for the few to have their first-born stifled in their birth; bad 
as it most undoubtedly would be forthe man himself, not 
to be allowed to think and breathe freely, and speak fearlessly, 
The privi- 
lege of speaking freely in the Halls of Legislation, in the courts 
of justice, in the pulpit,—is not the privilege of the Men who 
speak there, so much as it is the privilege of those who sit below 
and listen afar aff. The People wrong themselves therefore, 
when they try to discourage those who differ from them in opi- 
nion. At the best, they are planting thistles and thorns for 
themselves and their children’s children—offering prizes for hy- 
pocricy and falsehood and bounties for every other scoundrel 
virtue of the day. 

Apply all this to the treatment a newspaper receives at our 


_ hands, where it ventures to disagree with us, not always, but 


sometimes, in opinion, we give it up. Weabondon itinarage. 
And what are ihe consequences? We are never sure of hear- 
ing the truth froma newspaper. And if not from a newspaper, 
from what else under heaven could we hope to hear the truth, 
if we should pursuea similar course ? That friend which comes 
to us regularly, day by day—which is found upon our breakfast 











table—upon our counting-room desk—ia our office—in our bed- | 


chamber—and everywhere indeed: that friend we make a flat- 
terer of, and then, having spoiled him, go about complaining 
that newspapers are not to be depended on. Aad why not?— 
Whose fault is it? But for you, sir, and others like you, news- 
papers would speak the truth and find their account in speaking 
the truth. Would you quarrel with your best friend because 
he did not happen to agree with you about the character and 
purpose of John Tyler, the President of these United Siates. 2 
About those movements in Ireland—or the character of Daniel 
O'Connell ?—About Father Miller er the Sandwich Isles? Why 
any more, than if he disagreed with you about whether the 
comet did or did not run into the sun ‘tother day—and get snub- 
bed, as they swear he did in Philadelphia? Then why quarrel 
with a newspaper you like and have always liked, simply be- 
cause it has had respect enough for your understanding to speak 
the truth to your face?) Why not be manly with it, and en- 
courage its manliness? Why not thank the editor for daring to 
have an opinion of his own; and for expressing it boldly though 
he knew it was not your opinion ? 

Do not understand by all this, that we mean to argue in favor 
of those who are always pretending to be wiser than other peo- 
ple, and ineverything It doesnot follow because a man differs 
from everybody else, that he is therefore honester and abler than 
everybody else. Heaven forbid! It only follows, that if honest 
he ought to be encouraged, and 1f ad/e, listened to; and that, 
other circumstances being equal, he who goes not with, but 
against the multitude, is likely to be honester and abler than 
his neighbors; just as the man who, on being questioned, un- 
der oath, professes a religious belief, which disqualifies him in a 
court of justice, and disgraces him elsewhere, therehy proves 
himself to be trustworthy, while they who swallow the oath, 
without winking, however honest they may be, have no oppor- 
tunity of proving their honesty. And just as he, who, when all 
the world are hurrying one way, has the strength and courage 
to stop—and steer another, proves beyond all question, that he 
has some qualities of the understanding which the others may 
not have. 

Encourage liberty of speech therefore! Encourage it in your 
Halls of Legislation! Encourage it in your Temples of Justice 
—in your churches—in your lecture rooms —in all the business 
of life—but above all, in your newspapers! Your newspapers 
are the mightiest preachers of earth. They are more numer- 
ous, more active, and more listened to; and with them—liberty 
of speech is everything; not everything for them, for they can 
get along, and do get along, as you may see, and prosper all the 
better, and grow all the richer sometimes, for not being per- 
mitted to think for themselves, or to speak above their breath; 
but everything for you—everything for your children—every- 
thing for your Country—everything for Mankind! 

Bear with them then, as you would with your best and desr- 
est friends where you find them able and honest; and instead 
of striking off your name from the subscription list, because 


eee 


they disagree with you in some great leading opinion of the day. | ; 
| or the tie that is broken. 


Up with you in your strength! and call to them to ery aloud 
and spare not! and decause they have had the courage to disa- 
gree with you, and the honesty to acknowledge it—down with 
your name for two copies—or a dozen if you can afford it—for 
such a paper may be depended on, and is therefore always worth 
having. 


— 
Free Cuurcuks—Faree Sea1s.—We are glad to hear that a number 
The South Bap- 
tiat Church in Nassau, between Fulton and John streets, is aow open for 
the accommodation of individuals wishing to attend upon the ordinances 
of Religion. Persons will be in attendance every Sabbath, and on the 
weekly evening Lectures, to provide comfortable seats for al] whoattend. 


of Churches are adopting the principle of free pews. 
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BEAR UP! 
pWann dic Noth arm hechften, vt die HAF am nddhfien.” 
Othe. 

Everywhere, among every people, kindred and tongue, some 
proverb, or maxim, or saying will be found, amounting in sub- 
stance to cur brave old Saxon words of encouragement— The 
darkest time of night is just before day. When need is highest, 
help is nearest, say the Germans. 

‘Lhe conclusion is not to be avoided. Men have fuund com- 
fort in these sayings. Therefore they must have been satisfied 
oftheir truth. Everywhere, then, among every people, kindred 
and tongue, since the foundations of the earth were laid, men, 
women and children, have learned to Jear up. They have al- 
ways found—always—that when they are deserted of all the 
world, overborne by trial and suffering, or shame and sorrow— 
and literally without hope, or with no other hope than that 
which grows out of past experience, forgotten for a while in 
the stir and bustle of business, then help may be nearest—nay, 
that our greatest help never comes but in our hardest trials.— 
Nor can it ever be otherwise. No help, from earth or heaven, 
would be acknowledged or fe/t, which did not happen to arrive 
just at the time of our uttermost fear and tribulation. That, 
indeed, which we are in the habit of enjoying daily and hour- 
ly, is neither help nor comfort; nor do we ever think of calling 
itso. We must be troubled before we can be comforted. We 
must want before we can be felped. Take a moment for 
thought, and say if this be notso. In health, what care we for 
health? At liberty, with the free sky bending over us—the 
free wind blowing about us—and the happy birds flashing 
by us—what care we for the blessings ot liberty? That, there- 
fure, which, under the every-day circumstances of life, we suf- 
fer to pass by like the “idle wind which we regard not”—be- 
comes, however worthless or trivial of itself—an acknowledged 
blessing, under the trials of life. A breath of air—a drop of 
cold water—a mouthful of bread—becomes a blessing indeed. 
Something to be prayed for, to be wept for, and to be remem- 
bered for life. 

Here is a man at our elbow, whose little child, a girl of three, 
fell from a two story window yesterday, upon a stone pave- 
ment; a dear, little, bright playful thing, such as you would go 
a mile to romp with. She was taken up for dead. But, after 
a careful examination, there was not a bruise nora scratch to 
be found upon her whole body. ‘To day sheis well. And the 
father speaks of her now with tearsin his eyes—his heart, you 
can see, is brim full and running over—his thankfulness, un- 
speakable. And why? Because, when need was greatest, help 
was nearest. (iod spared the child. Think you the man is 
not happier—and better to day—than he was yesterday, with 
that little child, the joy of his heart, clambering up his knees 
and getting her little arms about his neck and half smothering 
him with kisses? Is there no advantage in these things ?— 
Take our word for it—bound as we are by a thousand ties to 
all the blessings of life—we only feed the cord that is tugged at, 


— 

ATTENTION THE wiioLE!—Gop has furnished every human 
being with a set of machinery for the preservation ef his health. 
And all that God asks of him in return, is, a faithful employ- 
ment of that machinery, and a thankful heart? Is he a hard 
Task-master ? Has Mana hard bargain? Let ussee. God 
has helped him to legs—and arms—and eyes and ears—and 
lungs and voice. Had he given to every mana horse, and to 
every woman a pair of wings; and to every living ereature, 
that walks the earth in hisimage,a musical instrument perfeetly 


adapted to his powers and wants and wishes ; and opened up a 
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fountain of health at every man’s door, and of happiness in 
every child’s heart; and had the men refused to get into the | 
saddle—had the women refused to fly—had the children taken 
to sulking in a corner—had all run away from these fountains 
of health, and shut their eyes, stopped their ears—and their | 
noses too, faith! for some do—what would be said of them ?— | 
What would such people deserve at the hands of their Heaven- ' 
iy Father ? 

And yet—mind ye—Attention the whole ! These very things 
you are all guilty of—even the wisest and best of you. Have 
you not legs of your own—horses furnished and caparisoned, | 
and set apart for you, at birth ? Why don’t you use them then ? 
why don’t you leap and walk? You have wings too—or the 
women have—for they may go whither they will, as they prove 
to us every day of their lives, and do whatsoever they will, 
without saying, “by your leave ”’—and yet they are satisfied 
with lolling about, and lounging and idling through the warm 
weather, instead of flying—why, in thename ofall that is won- | 
derful! don’t they fly into the country ? with their own wings, 
mind ye, not with the wings of a steamboat or carriage and four. 
Why don’t they plunge into the open sea ?—or at least into the 
open air? They have fountains of health at their very doors 
—why don’t they bathe and be whole? Why don’t thy go 
down into them when they are troubled of the angels, and be 
happy? Inother words, why don’t they get up at a reasona- 
ble hour—and every day, too, instead of occasionally, and take 
a plunge in cold water, fresh or salt, and the colder the better, | 
or peaceable stroll, afvot or on horseback, where the winds are 
in earnest, and the weather enough to lift them off their feet in 
thanksgivings? Do they not know or have they never been 
told—that it is a cooler and pleasanter business to walk, or ride 
in the open air— than to lie half asleep on a sofa, in an over- 
furnished dining-room or a snug little bed-chamber ? 

And yet—mind ye—they must not get up too early, nor walk 
too far. And the more children they have with them the bet- | 
ter—for more reasons than one. Would ye live for ever ? 
with you then! that’s your only chance. Up with you! 

Observe—we are not recommending Broadway for a stroll, 
nor the fashionable shops, for a lounging-place ; nor would we 
insist upon people going full dressed, anywhere—at this season. 
All we ask is, that they, and their wives and their little ones, 
will be good enough to open their eyes—and their ears—and 





their mouths—and set a portion at least of that wonderful ma- | 
chinery in play which God has lent them for life, upon these | 


conditions, and these only; that they shall take care of it—and 
of themselves—and not forget the owner. 


P. S.—You have heard of what is called the Creation. How 


should yuu like to have been there? Perhaps you would like | 


to see one for yourself. Get up, for once, before daylight; watch 
the coming forth of the sun. See a new world bursting upon you 
from the darkness—and then go to bed again, if you like. That 
such things are, you may depend, whatever you may suppose 
to the contrary—ask your milkman else, or your strawherry- 
girl. 
— 

Arrearances.—Didn’t I tell you so! His eyes were fixed 
upon that ragged cuff. How could you hope tosucceed! No, 
no, my friend—you must change your hat—borrow a better sur- 


tout—and call on him in pleasant weather just afier you know © 


he has had a good dinner. Depend upon it,if you want a favor 


as much as you say, the worst method in the world, even with 
the most generous and free-hearted, is to show you want it.— 
“Affect a virtue, if you have it not.” Be manly and frank.— 
Say it would od/ige you—and nothing more—though you are 
dying to go upon your knees toanybody that will save you from 
disgrace, and your little ones from starvation. 





Up | 


In other words, | 
b) 


always keep up appearances. If yeuare in distress for a dollar, 
let no man know it for your life—not even the best friend you 
have onearth. Ten to one if you do, he offers you a twenty- 
five cent piece and the rest in bows; when, had you asked 
him for fifty dollars, he might have urged you to take a hundred. 
Never sell yourself at much less than your market value. In 


other words—keep up appearances. If you ate poor and 


| wretched and miserable and friendless—let nobody suspect the 


truth, ifyou can help it; or youare lost. Better fling your last 
dollar into the street, with an air, than be suspeeted of poverty 
or of shabbiness. 

—_— 


GuarpDiaN ANGeLS.—That Earth, Air and Sea are fuli of sha 


dowless creatures, having more or less to do with the dwellers 


of earth and the business of earth, is a prevailing and beautifal 
superstition, throughout the world. Superstition! said we !— 
But why superstition? How know we that such creatures are 
not real, ever-present, whispering intelligences, appointed to 
everlasting companionship with Man, and to the guardianship 
of the blessed that stil! abide upon the earth ? 
— 

Dr. Carnpesten—his penta of the plagiarism at/ributed to him in 
the Brother Jonathan 3d—and the 


his 


We have just gone over the evidence against Dr. Carpenter, in the 


of June hasty inter-meddling of 


friends here. 


pamphlet of Doctor Paine; and really, much as we might be disposed to 
believe any friend of Dr. Carpenter, who takes upon himself to say tha: 
that gentleman has denied the authorship of the article in question, where 
the ‘Remarks on John Hunter” are stolen, inthelump, from Dr. Chan- 


ning’s “Remarks on the Life and Character of John Milton,” we can- 


| not—the thing is impossible—we cannet believe that Dr. Carpenter ever 


has denied, or ever will deny the charge in good faith; and by this we 
mean, without shuffling or evasion, and in 


We go further. 


a straight forward manly fash- 


ion. We say he durst not. The proofs to be found in 
Dr. Paine’s pamphlet, are, when taken together, absolutely conclusive 
provided only—that Dr. Carpenter did,in fact,write what he acknouledges 


For, it so happens that what he acknowledges, enables us to fasten upon 


{ him what he has never acknowledged perhans—and most certainly has 
I ) 


never denied, as a man must deny what he is charged with of a serious 


nature. if he expects to be believed. 

We have made enquiries in all directions tor the alleged denial of Dr. 
C.; but can hear nothing more of it than this, that some friend of his in 
America has been authorised to say that Dr. C. denies the authorship of 
the article on John Hunter, stolen from Dr. Channing’s article on Mil- 
ton, and so shamefully falsified. This we can believe—that is—we can 
But we do no: 
| believe—because we have too much respect for Dr. Carpenter, and are 


believe that some friead of Dr. C. may have said so. 


not willing to suppose that even in a matter of life and death, he would 
go quite so far—we do not believe that Dr. C. has ever denied it, in the 
only way he mus?, to satisfy any body who has examined, and is capable 
of weighing the evidence. Much would depend upon the /anguage of the 
denial—the very words—the admissions and the reservations. For our- 
selves, we apprise the Doctor, and his friends too, that we shal! net be 
easily satisfied ; that a simple no wont answer our purpose, nor his. Such 


evidence as we find in the pamphlet of Dr. Paine—a series of isolated 


facts, brought together honestly, and so arranged as to constitute a chain 
| of circumstantial evidence of sufficient strength to satisfy the mind of 
any careful reasoner—is not to be answered by the plea of nut guilty; 


nor by the verdict of a few partial friends, impannelled for the purpose, 
and saying not guilty, ‘and no more.’ 


We do not much like to find ourselves in the wrong: still less, should 

we like to find that we had been harsh, or unjust to an amiable and 
_ greatly distinguished man; but we would rather all this should happen 
, to ourselves, ten thousand times over, than have these imputations res? 
Until we have 

some further evidence, however—a denial from Dec. Carpenter himself, 
| accompanied by some explanations of what for the present, his friends 
| wovld claim to be only miraculous coincidences, in the facts brought to- 


gether by Dr. Paine—we must continue to believe, and we say this 


upon such a man, if he be indeed and in truth innocent. 











‘more in sorrow than in anger;" that Dr. Carpenter is (he author of 
the shocking plagiarism referred tu: and by author, we mean that he 
wrote the article himself—helped to write the article himsell—or super 
intended it; and ia, therefore, answerable for it, upon the well establish- 
ed ground that the receiver is as bad as the thief. Two things, however, 
weadmit with pleasure: Ist. ‘That aman capable of sucha disgraceful 
theft, would not be very likely to orem t/: and 2 ly. That he would be 
very likely to deny it. More we cannot bring ourselves to acknowledge, 
till we know more. We have heard of such cases before, and among 
others, one we shall not soon forget—the solemn, repeated, and steadfast 
denial, by one John Bowiing, in general terms of the charges made 
against him, and afterwards proved upon him,of gross peculation upon the 
necessities of the Greeks while he was their trumpeter and secretary— 
and of stock jobbing, without s parallel for impudence, while the British 
people had tv look to him for all their information respecting the true 
value of Greek scrip. 
— 

Tue PortLanp Fastastics.—Not many years ago, when the Militia 
system was in its glory, and the poor had to bear the whole charge ; for 
the wealthy neither trained nor paid their fimes—moat of them being ex- 
empted because of their age, and others for holding office, and others on 
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aceount of other and equally good reasons for nut being taxed as poor | 


men were, some crazy headed, good fo: nothing fellows undertook to ex. 
pose the absurdities of the system, by appearing in the “ tented field, ’ 
armed and equipped as the law directs; but so whim sically and so gro- 
tesquely as tokeep the mobina roar. By and by others followed their ex- 
ample ; and troop after troop of odd-fellows, started up, as it were from 
the very bowels of the earth, and fell tocapering and face making, when- 
ever a drum beat or a trumpet sounded. But whoever dreamed that 
withina few years, the original object of all this masking and mummery 
would be lost sight of, or wholly forgotten, and that the practice would 
be kept up, and upon our great National Sabbath too, just forthe fun of 
the thing ! 

Not that these fun-loving, roystering blades, are a whit behind the age, 
in their veneration for the Fourth of July ; not that they are supposed to 
have the least idea in the world of ridiculing their fathers, if they ever 
had any, or of setting up for themselves—no, indeed nothing of the sort; 
and it only happens that they are out on the Fourth of July every year 
and on no other day, simply because they happened to make their ap- 
pearance for the firat time, on that particular day of the year. 

The show was laughable enough to day—that’s a fact. Here was a 
tarred and feathered President-maker, from Harrisburg, for aught we 
know—with the offence of which he had been guilty scored upon his back. 
Behind him rode Old Nick himself, with horns, hoofs, and a harpoon tail, 
according to law ; anda hide you might see your face in, while he went 
kicking and p!unging after the lisappointed politician. There was a fe- 
male riding—we dare not say how, with her worser half strapped on 
behind her, back to back, evidently a champion for woman's rights— 
and there, a little nigger Cupid—as naked as he was born, to all appear- 
ance—with purple wings, and bow and arrows, riding on a Jackass, full 
split—and letting fly his arrows right and left among the pretty gitls that 
swarmed in all the streets. Following hard after him were troops of 
tatterdemalians, cockatoos, ourang outangs, migrating scure-crows, and a 
wagon load of musicianers, blazing away at all sorts of tunes, on all soris 
ef instruments ; women whipping their babies, or looking their heads, and 
pulling their husband's hair, or feeling theit bumps, we couldn't be cer- 
tain which. husband's magnetizing their wives with a leather strap, or a 
rope’s end—children squa!ling like fun—asses braying—trumpets blow- 
ing—drums beating—and the devilta pay. In gome of the characters, if 
characters indeed they were, and not shadows from the grave, there was 
a good deal of stage truth. One eld fellow, with a bob-wig, and acocked 
hat, with long boots, and buttons like clock faces on every conceivable 
part of his venerable, weather-worn, and most outlandish looking coat, 
played his pait we!l. He rode like a gentleman of the old school—both feet 
well home in the stirrups, and corporation resting on the pomme!—there 


were others—women upon side-saddles,who seemed to forget that circum- 
stance—and men upon pillions, looking so confoundedly henpecked and 
sheepish, our hearts melted within us,and yet the day was none of the warm- 
est—and on the whole,the mummery took that shape, which is very likely, we 
fear,to perpetuate itself,and to become a part of our Fourth of July celebra- 
tions Down-East, if no where else. We are sorry for this—really sorry 


| 


—since in our strong desire to put a stop to the nvisy bragging and fool- 
i-h parade, we have been so long worried with, we may wander into the 
coutrary extreme and either forget our fathers and their doinga, or grow 
ashamed of them 
——— 
A DAY “ITH TUE PICKWICKIANS. 

Readers! allow me to introduce you to the Pickwick Club of the City 

of New York,—a set of choice felluws, I assure you, worthy, every 


member of it, of their great and immortal prototypes. But a general 


introduction will hardly be sufficient fur my purpose, nor will it, [am 
sure, satisfy you, inasmuch as I intend to take you with us in imagina- 
tion on our day’s excursion; 80 permit me to introduce individually the 
different members of the Pickwickians. 

Me. Pickwick—just elected to fill the honourable station of P.P.P.C. 
(Perpetual President of the Pickwick Club)—a gentleman in years 
perhaps verging towards sixty,—in feelings still in his teens,—posses- 
sing a heart overflowing with true Pickwickian virtues, and a hand ready 
to act upon its dictates,—fitted in every respect to represent the great 
original, save that he lacks corpulency—but that is neither here nor there. 

The P.V.P.P.C.—old Veller—he is, as Samivel would say, “ a good 
un, and no mistake,"’—although he has been upon the stage of life during 
a long journey, he is still {‘ as fresh as a four year old,”—he has cut his 
coat according to his cloth,—never gave the reins to passion, or cabbaged 
aught from nature; and is now a fine specimen of youth in age—tall 
and well made, with a slightly florid countenance, and a peculiar twinkle 
of the eye, as much as to say to all vidders, “ you don’t come over me.” 

The Secretary—Sam Veller—a good specimen from the land of cakes 
—in wiggery or waggery be is at home—sings “ we're nae that fou” in 
a style that would gladder. Bobby Burns’s heart tohear; and perpetrates 
conundrums very original!—for instance, ‘‘ When is the North River 
‘* When it’s 
The originality, of course, wasn’t doubted, but the 


water like a blind man about to be restored to sight?” 
going tosca!”’ 
excellence was. But Sammy isa good-tempered fellow, and insists that 
though he may not be a genius himself, he frequently has the (h) air of a 
genius, and that he ought to be clever, for the study of his life has been 
the improvement of the head. Sam is tall and thin, with a countenance 
the reverse of his father’s—it has “a thoughtful paleness,”—he has a 
peculiarity about the mouth, too, similar to that in the old man’s eye—a 
sort of “‘ you don’t catch a weazel asleep” expression. 

Alfred Jingle, Esq.,—a gentleman whe knows how to put the saddle 
upon the right horse,—a choice bit of humanity is Jingle,—never carries 
the harness of ceremony,—*‘ to be free, and to make free,” is his motto. 
He has studied the character of the original deeply, and there are but 
few, if any, of his tricks that he doesn’t practice to perfection. He is a 
spare man, but he does not spare his friends. Nothing comes amiss to 
him, and I believe if old Mr. Wardle had a daughter he would run off 
with her for the mere fun of the thing. Understand, reader, I speak of 
the character, not the man. Jingle has no vice naturally,—he ia honest 
and industrious, and may be seen at his window in Broadway (when the 
canvaas isn't up) working away in front of his bench from ‘early morn 
till dewy eve,’ as Snodgrass would say. 

Talking of Snodgrass, permit me to present him—a tall, well-made 
piece of humanity—the prose of bone and sinew. Nature has not made 
him a poet, like his prototype, theugh he teaches the “‘ poetry of motion” 
not the exercise of the legs, however, but the arms. He advocates the 
developement of the muscular powers of the humar system, and in the 
art of self-defence will be found a ‘ bruiser.’ 

Job Trotter is the very ideal of a fat boy—a saucy Scotchman, with 
a fine, good-humoured face, on which a smile is constantly playing, and 
shedding its brightness upon every body around the board. He is a fire 
volume of humanity, in a capital inding—pity itis such volumes are 30 
scarce. 

Mr. Winkle is a quiet body, modest and retiring, though a member of 
the bar—not a legal member, by the way. He has good spirits, and a 
large supply, but he dispenses them at home. He is, however, a useful 
as well as an ornamental member of the club, and a first-rate hand at 
cutting sandwiches—an accomplishment by no means to be overlooked 
in those qualities which are necessary to constitute a good Pickwickian. 

The only two other characters present on the occasion I allude to, were 
Mr. Tupman and Mr. Wardle, but seeing that they are only conditiona! 
members, that is, they are on their good behaviou: for a twelvemonta 
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before they can be elected, it is unnecessary to make any remarks about 
them. 

We regret to say thai there was one merber present who came with- 
out a character—he is a public character too,—a treasurer, but nota 
swartwouting one. Like old Weller, he is connected with the stage, and 
The “ rail- 
roads has destroyed the vun,”’ and young Sammy thinks @ troxnomy has 
destroyed the other. 


like him, too, he mourns over its present neglected state. 
, 5 


” 


Astronomy he defines “ a love of the stars 
There were also two visitors pre-ent, whom we should be sorry to 
I 


cast a vail over. One will go down to posterity with his works. He isa 


He is 
not at all particular whether the object be a church or a theatre—a dwel- 


designing man, and his designs have been generally successful. 
ling house or a grog shop. He is a good natured fellow, always ready 
for a Jaugh—wears his hair the fashionable length, and has a habit of 
scratching behind the right ear, when speaking confidentially to his friends. 

The other was @ little chap, as merry as a cricket, and had two pecu- 
liarities which he exhibited—a long telescope, and a queer looking walk- 
ing stick, which expanded into an uncomfortable camp-stoo). 

Such is the company which started on the 4ch of July to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Pickwick Club. We took with us a hand-cart wel! 
filled with a choice assortment of all sorts of edibles and drinkables, 


‘ s mS - , . . , 
cold, without’ vegetables, vea! and ham and chickens, and lobsters and 


We 

Hy and 
p-stool in our hand, and guarding the cart with 
untiring vigilance, took our way to the Hoboken ferry. Everyb dy 


knows what sort of a morning it was on the 4th, therefore it is unneces- 


sherry and claret and brandy and gin and ef ce‘eras ad infinitum. 
took a man and a boy to draw the same, and wait upen ourselves 
we each took a cam 


sary to speak of the bright sunshine, and the breeze that came with 
refreshing coolness over the bosom of our delightful bay. 


needless to picture the trip across the river,—to tell of the excitement we 


It is equally 
and the hand-cart and the camp stools created on board the boat; swffice 
it to say that we ianded safely on the other side, and perceiving a sort of 

1g f 
illegitimate omnibus labelled “ Free to all,” Jingle insisted upon taking 
We soon 


possession of the same, and fastening the hand-cart behind. 
discovered, however, that che exhibition at the Elysian Fields, and not 


the vehicle, was free, and Jingle with great reluctance consented to the 
f, ‘ . ct eae 
tare—so we took our seats, secured the cart, and off we went ‘‘ slow and 


” gee } - . rar 
steady.”” Now came the rattling of crockery,—the alarm lest the demi- 


John should be upset, and its valuable contents lost,—the repacking of 


the glasses, and the removal of the dishes into the laps of the party; and 
then, when al. apprehension on that score was removed, we bademe 
alarmingly hilarious,—our hearts were lightened, and our spirits rose in 
proportion. We had something to say to everybody,—and everything, 
animate and inanimate, vpon the road called their wi: (7) into play. Even 
Jingle became apprehensive that we had begun too soon, and indulged 
in sundry furebodings as to the probable state of the party on its return. 
At length we reached the place of destination, a delightful one near 
the Weehawken House,—to the proprietor of which we were greatly 
indebted for sundry acts of kindness during the day. We pitched our 
teat in a delightful spot—a perfect sylvan bower—a place particularly, 
formed as it were by nature for a pic-nic. An opening between the trees 
gave us a full view of the bay and the river and the city in its full extent 
and ever and anon came the booming of cannon and the ringing of bells, 
to remind us of the turmoil and buatle from which we had happily 
escaped. 
Two dea! boards formed our table, and beneath the shade of the tent 
were spread out the good things the committee had provided for our 
enjoyment. It was fortunate for those whe looked forward to a dinner 


that their anlimited appetites had not a carte blanche, for the veal and 
} 


1am went off so fast that a ‘shadowy indistinctness’ of a subsequent meal 


oi . . 
&lone remained upon the minds of some present. But the eye and the 


stomach didn’t agree,—the cart seemed like the widow's cruse, it kept 


sending forth its contents, as though it set hunger at defiance 


Luncheon being over, we renewed our sports, and the way the quoits 
few was a caution to the stumps. I: would have done any one’s heart 
good to have witnessed the noble efforts of Mr. Pickwick, as he grace- 
fully brought his legs and thighs at different angles, and measuring the 
distance with his practiced eye, sent the quoit quivering to within ates 
inches of the stump. There was a quiet triumph too upon the old gentle- 
man’s features when the rest flew wide of the mark, and as Tupman 
who though: he could play, threw hie quoit as though its destination - 
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inthe clouds, Mr. Pickwick was heard to utter distinctly the mysterious 
word “ Pcllux,” supposed to signify in the classics “ humbug,”—or as 
being connected in some way with Castor, who, Sam insists, was & 
celebrated quoit-player at Rome. Be that as it may, the word was used, 
and remains unexplained to this time. 

While some were throwing the quoits, others amuzed themselves by 
measuring the contents of the claret botiles with their mouths. Jingle 
and a patty played whist, but having a partner who would talk under any 
circumstances, even at the sacrifice of the game, Jingle lost. Then came 
a round gane—vingt-et-un, said one,—Igo, said anoiher,—dut v ngtet un 


had it. 


rush for the spare corks, which were cut up into small pievs, like 


Then there was a general outery for counters, and a genera! 
miniature cocked hats. Then there was a cut for deal, and old Veller 
had it, and the counters were deposited in his charge, to dispose of at 2 
cents apiece. Jingle sat next to him, and it was remarked that the 
number of his counters increased rapidly, so that Mr. Weller was com- 
pelled to put them in & tumbler, and deposit it between his legs beneath 
the table—notwithstanding this precaution, however, Jingle at the close 
of the game, had a large demand against the bank, and the old gentleman 
was minus some twenty odd cents. 

But the great time was yet to come—some mysterious preparations hac 
been going on at the tail of the cart, and the boy was seen to run to and 
fro between the tent and the tavern. This was soon explained, when a 
tempting lobster-salad graced the centre of the table, and a quantity of 
that fine vegetable, fresh from the garden, garnished the cold fowl and 
vealand ham. My mouth waters at the remembrance of that dinner- 
table, and itrejoiceth one’s heart to feel that appetites were created, and 
But like all other sub- 


lunary things, appetite passeth away, and that day was not an exception 


that such things were created fur our appetites. 


to the rule—one by one dropped his knife and fork upon the plate, and 

the hob-nobbing became very general. Then the decks were cleared, 
8 ys 

giant punch-bow! placed before Mr. Pickwick, and soon the 


‘“ Pickwick nectar” gratified the olfactories of the Pickwickians. A 


and a 


small portion was handed round for a taste, and it was pronounced 
‘good.’ Never having tasted nectar such as the gods are said to be 
fond of, I am unable to say whether or not this is the same. I am aseu 
red, however, by Mr. Pickwick, that he is descended from that family, 
nd that the recipe has been handed down trom generation to generation 
‘Are you all charged?’ said the president, and ascertaining that we 
certainly were, he rose, with superior dignity, and thus addressed the club 
My kind friends,— 
You, or most of you, remember my predecessor, and you know how 


li he performed the duties of the situation ; and although I feel grate 





ful to you for the honour you have conferred upon me in placing me here, 
Tam sensible that I shal! lose much by comparison with him—(no, no). 
I did not desire it, my friends,—I had hoped that the cap would pass 
from me (mechanically raising his glass, an example readily followed by 
the rest)—I say I had hoped the cup would pass from me, but it was 
your will that it should not, and I now assure you that I will never be 
outdene in my efforts to advance the interests of the Pickwick Club. 
My dear friends, we area great club,—we are the germ of a still greater 
club,—a club that shal! be as immortal as the mind from which first 
emanated the idea, and which created the characters we this day repre- 
sent. We received our charter from him, andhe has given us the stamp 
of legitimacy,—so let us be Pickwickians in spirit,—Pickwickians in 
heart and in feelings,— Pickwickians toward each other, and towards al! 
mankind. Let us be worthy of the name 
health of Charles Dickens.” 


Then followed loyal and patriotic toasts, and personal toasts, whic! 


My friends, I give you the 


called forth able and eloquent replies; and old Weller sang, and Sam 
and Jingle, and Mr. Wardle, and Snodgrass sang, and a right merry 
time we had of it, until the fire flies told the darkness to be near. Ther 
the tent was struck, and the cart repacked, and al! returned to the city 
undamaged, except the glasses—they suffered some. Every one wae 
happy and contented, and the universal wish was tbat the 4ih of July 
came once every week. I have seen many happy days, but never in my 
recollection have I spent a happier one than ‘ The day with the Pick 


wickians.’ 


——— oo 
Not so Coarse.—A school-boy, coming one day to that celebrated 
line of Pope, ‘‘ A little learning is & dangerous thing,” :ead it “ a littie 
lawyer ie © dangerous thing.” 
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BY LOVISA BARTON, 





The ‘spring time” of the year had come—ihe showery montii of Apri! 
was near its close, and the prairies, which, upon my arrival bad been 
bleak and desolate, bad now burst forth in all their loveliness of grass 
and flowers, The gently undulating prairie lay like one sea of green, 
the oak openings were in full leaf, and a stranger gazing for the first time 
upon them, would have imagined himself in one of the beautiful parks of 

‘Merrie England,” the deer, as they were quietly grazing, adding not a 
little to the illusion. 

The pleasant days had scarcely commenced, and we had been blessed 
with but few warm beams of the sun, when one morning I was called 
upon by two of the most genteel of our village beaux, with faces full of 
some great and momentous affair, and whose visit, I saw at a glance, 
portended some extraordinary and unwonted movement. My curiosity 
did not remain jong unsatisfied ; for, with all their endeavors to enter 
into conversation upon ordinary matters, they could not lung conceal the 
object of their visit. They had, they said, in contemplation a large pic- 
nic party, and earnestly entreated me to join in their proposed pleasure. 
The invitation of two such popular beaux, accompanied by so many co- 
gent reasons for my joining them, and their closing argument, that “ the 
young ladies would think that I felt above them if I did not do so,” ir- 
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duced me to consent to make one of the party on that occasion, although 


my better judgment convinced me that there was but little pleasure to be 


derived from such an excursion. The preparations for this great affair 


were for a week the theme of every tongue; and finally, the day arrived 
which was to be a long remembered oue to all of us. 


ing was to be at the hotel where I was boarding, and about ten o'clock 


the arrivals commenced. Such a pic nic party was never seen before or 


since; such waving of flags, and such prancing of horses, such gaily 


The place of meet- | 


dressed ladies and important looking gentlemen, such rivalry to be first, | 
and such manoeuvres as to places in the carriages, must have been wit- 


nessed to be fully understood. 


At length all the arrangements were completed, and away we went.— 
To have looked upon us, one would have thought we were setting out 
upon some long journey, by the array of provisions which went first; 
next came a large stage decorated with flags and ribbons, containing the 
elite of our party; then folluwed as closely as possible the rest, in car- 
riages and wagons, in gigs and on horseback, amounting in all, to about 


sixty persons, arrayed in their best finery and glittering in all the colors 


of the rainbow and a few more. Gaily we all drove on, till we came at 


length to Starved Rock, the place fixed upon by the party. 

Majestically does it rise from the Illinois river, standing alone in its 
beauty, and towering to an elevation of three hundred feet from the river 
which rolls along at its base. Here and there on its rocky sides, some 
small evergreens struggled for existence; its top is perfectly level, about 


eight hundred feet in circumference and covered with a few bushy shrubs. 


Upon its summit floated the banner of our country, placed there by our | 


committee of arrangements, adding not a little to the beauty of the 
scene. 

Beautiful as the “ Rock” itself appeared, standing alone in all its na- 
tive grandeur, there was added to this the memory of the sad starvation 
of three hundred Pottawotamie Indians, who, being attacked by a party 
of Peorias, retreated to this rock as a safe place of refuge till they could 
make their escape. Perfectly inaccessible as it is on every side save one, 
they hoped to be able to guard it so well, that they should sell their lives 
as dear as possible. But, alas! they had not dreamed of the manner by 
which they were to be defeated. 

Again and again they were attacked, but the narrow pass which alone 
ied to the summit, was too well guarded to be in that manner forced.— 
At length the Peorias molested them no longer, and although they could 
not believe that the hope of capturing and torturing them had been en- 
tirely abandoned, yet the means by which their enemies were to be suc- 
cessful were unfortunately overlooked. Toosoon,alas! they were doom 
ed to discover it; the rock was entirely without water, and to procure it, 
they were either compelled to come down and bring it from the prairie, 
& course replete with great danger and which they durst not adopt, or 
let down by che perpendicular sides of the rock their water jugs, by means 
of grape vines, into the [llinvie river, which as I before remarked, washed 
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its base. For a time they were very successful ia this manoeuvre; but 6 
few days after the last attack upon them, they were surprised to find 
that afver their vessel to obtain water had been let down into the river, 
in attempting to draw it up, it besame much lightened. What must 
have been their feelings when they discovered that their vines had beer 
cut, and that death in its most terrible form was before them. 

They had been persecuted and hunted, and now the hope of escape 
which had so long cheered their bosoms, was in an instant extinguished. 
They knew too well the unrelenting enmity of their enemies to trust them- 
selves in their hands, and preferred rather to die of thirst than yield 
themselves their prisoners. Aga'n and again, nerved by desperation and 
the want of food and drink, they let down their vessels, but their efforts 
were fruitless; in every instance their vines were severed, until at length, 
in utter hopelessness, they resigned themselves to their fate. 

Could that rock speak, what tales of agony and death it would tel! 
how, one by one they drooped and died: the young man stricken down 
in his might—the old in their helplessness—the women and children in 
their weakness, in misery laying themselvesdown to die; and when at 
length the Peorias, seeing no movement on its top, ascended the rock, of 
all the numbers who, in their attempt to escape had fled thither, one 
poor aquaw alone remained to tell the sad tale! They carried her with 


| them to their own tribe, and although she lived some years, yet her mind 


was ever haunted with the recollections of that rock, 

To it we in all our gaiety were now hastening, to spend a day of mirth 
and joyfulness, but upon coming in view of it, lying in all its solemn 
beauty, and hearing from one of our gentlemen a vivid description of ite 
history, our mirth was checked, and instead of our first lively view, we 
gazed upon it with a saddened interest, and our imagination fora moment 
presented the picture of the poor perishing Indians. Our melancholy 
was, however, but of short duration, for when, after crossing the river, we 
arrived at the base of the rock, almost all our promiscuous party were in 
as bright spirits as before the shadow passed over them. 

Until we arrived at the top of the ruck, I had no opportunity to scrut:- 
nize any of our party. To me, a new arrival among them, all, save one 
or two, were strangers. The first impressions of western manners were 
here to be received,—the prospect of pleasing ones was rather dim. 
Such a mixed company I never saw before, and with an old friend who 
like myself preferred a place at a little distance from the rest of the 
party, we amused ourselves with all that was occurring around us. From 
her I learned the names and characters of most of the party. Near us, 
surrounded by a number of our beaux, stood a young lady of about 
twenty-two, whose appearance at once attracted my attention. Her 
face, partially turned towards me, was very intelligent, but with an 
expreasion of ungoverned temper, in spite of its beauty. Fond of admi- 
ration she certainly was, as the bright lighting of her eyes, and glances 
of triumph teward a less favoured belle, plainly indicated. Her dress was 
carelessly arranged, and her whole appearance was of a slovenly charac- 
ter. ‘Who is she, Eliza?” was my first question to my friend. “ Poor 
thing!’’ said she, “she was early deprived of a mother’s care, and lef: 
with no one to feel interested in the formation of her character; for 
although her father is living, still a large family of younger children by 
her stepmother, has caused him to neglect to govern her temper and 
disposition properly. With an intelligent, active mind, she has had 
none to direct her studies. She writes well, and is quite poetical. 
Here she has attained the title of a “‘blue;""—and poor Liddy, with all 
her fine talents, which with proper training and discipline, would have 
made her a brilliant woman, is as you see, with an ungovernable temper, 
slovenly appearance, and an irregularly improved mind. With all her 
eagerness for knowledge, her reading bas not been properly directed ; 
and poor Liddy, though beautiful and admired, can seldom be loved or 
esteemed.” 1 looked upon her with increased interest after this, but 
was soon attracted to another young lady, who, with great appearance of 
lassitude and illness, sat upon the grass at a little distance from us, 
conversing with a gentleman, in whose face from time to time she 
glanced with a pair of dark hazel eyes, of which she seemed very proud, 
and by which she appeared determined to captivate him, if possible. 
I discovered that her name was Kate Gordon,—an affected, silly 
girl, who had come out to Iiliaois from a small town in the western par? 
of New York, where she had in vain sought to be admired, and now 
attempted by her drawling words, and an appearance of debility and il] 
health, to attrac: that interest which by other means she had failed to 
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obtain. ‘ How unlike she is,”’ said my friend, * tober sister Harriet, } 











RF The following poem by our fair correspondent, E. S. P., is very 
Her manners | beautiful, to be sure, but the author will forgive us for having changed 
| two or three terminations which rhymed, and some others which almost 


whom you see gaily chatting in that little circle yonder. 


are as different from her sister Kate's as possible; and ber warm heart 


and affectionate kindness stands cut in bold relief, from the coldsess, 


affectation, and hypocrisy of the other.’’ One afier another, all the 
members of the party passed under our critical inspection. There was 
something in almost every one to amuse us; and I doubt if there were avy 


there who feit more pleasure than we did in lo-king upon their enjoy- 


ment. At length a gentleman standing apart from the rest, and seem- 
ingly disincliaed to joia ia their sports, attracted our attention. By his 
side stood a larze black dog, upon whom from time to time he cast a 
sorrowful look. ‘‘Who is that love-sick young man?” said [—* for 


what else can he be, to stand so aloof from the rest of the party." ‘‘ You 
are correct in your surmise,’ she replied. ‘ He was much attached to 
that pretty girl, the centre of the merry circle you see sitting in yonder 
grove. She encouraged his attentions for a long time, but finally refused 
him. The dog you see with him is one which once belonged to 
her, but which he succeeded in obtaining, and now he affects to lavish 
upon it part of the affection which he before professed to devote to her. 
Near him stands our doctor, with sallow face and high cheek bones,— 
his hair drawn over his forehead, and his dark eyes peering about with 
@ contemptuous expression upon the gay party around him. He lays 
claim to great intelligence, but althougk a man of excellent mind, he is 
not much liked, for his conversation is always characterized by deep and 
cutting sarcasm.’’ She had scarcely finished her description, when we 
were called to the feast which our gallant gentlemen had provided. 
Upon arriving at the spot, we found a laige arbour of buughs prepared, 
and spread upon the ground was our repast. Gaily we all seated our- 


selves about it, and the gentlemen acted as waiters. Such quantities of | 


cake and pies, cold meat and pickles, figs, raisins and almonds !—indeed, 
all the great baskets of preparation which had gone before were here 
weli represented. With sharpened appetites we enjuyed the good 


things, fur when do people feel so hungry as on such excursions. Some 


of the young ladies were too delicate to eat, and merely nibbled a little | 


cake, while the less fastidious enjoyed in good earnest the fare set 
before them. Champagne and wines of various sorts were not wanting ; 
and in the midst of the spot where starvation and death had been, 


feasting and hilarity now prevailed. All stiffness and constraint began | 
to evaporate, and song after song ensued. Some wandered down to the 


prairie below,—some culled the beautiful flowers which were bursting 
forth from every crevice of the rock,—while we stood enjoying the mag- 
nificent view from the summit. It is indeed well worthy the visit of 
the lover of the picturesque. The Illinois river winding round the base, 
—its gently undulating bosom murmuring its song of praise upon the 
opposite shore,—the high bluffs, covered with trees, rising beyond,—and 
Buffalo Rock, standing nearly in a line with us, presented altogether one 
of the most beautiful pictures | ever saw. We were called from our 
admiration to prepare to return home, and soon were all one by one 


descending the narrow pass. Upon my arrival at our carriage, I saw at 


a little distance my friend Eliza, vainly attempting to mount her horse. | 


She had preferred riding on horseback, and although I pitied her emba:- | 


rassment, yet [ could not but laugh aloud at her adventure. It seemed 
she had descended from the rock with two of our gentlemen, and not 
finding the usual horseblock in the West, a good stump, they were 
vainly endeavouring to get her upon the horse. Eliza was not remarka- 
bly small, and the gentleman whose province it was to assist her, was 


much below the common height,—therefore when he in his awkwardness | 


endeavoured, by putting his arms about her waist, tu lift her upon her 
horse, he was of course unsuccessful. The other, being much taller, 
and possessing more strength, waa in like manner unsuccessful; and 


poor Eliza, with all her efforts to explain to them how to assist her, | 


could not succeed in enlightening them. Fortunately, in the midst of 
all her embarrassment, my husband, coming to join us, saw her perplex- 
ity, and taught the two crest-fallen young gentlemen a lesson which it is 
to be hoped they did not soon forget. All finally were stowed away, 
and we drove homeward. We crossed the river, and in passing upon 
the opposite side, the scene of our lete enjoyment was before us. All 
there was silence and peace,—the song and merry laugh were heard no 
more,—all mirth and gaiety had passed away. The banner no longer 
floated in the breeze,—and Starved Rock was again alone fn all its 
selemn grandeur. 


| 


| 
I 
\ 


rhymed—not quite. 


For the Brother Jonathan. 
THE LAST VISIT 


He knelt upon the grassy turf, 
That old man bowed with years, 
And down his shrivelled face ruled fast 


A flood of scalding tears 


Before him lie, ranged side by side, 
Five narrow church-yard graves ; 
And at the head of each green mound, 


A weeping willow waves. 


‘‘ My buried dead,” at length he spoke, 
‘‘ Sweet flowerets of my heart! 
Enshrined within a living mould, 
Yet of the dust a part. 


Once more, and only once, I come 
To view your resting place; 
Before I too am pillewed here 
In Death's last cold embrace 


My Mary! Yet again my pulse 
Is leaping wild and free; 

As memory from her urn flings back 
Long buried thoughts of thee ! 


And pictures of the glowing past 
Come throngiag to my brain— 
A gentle girl, a blooming bride 


Are with me once again! 


I see thee, as when first we stood 
Beneath the old elm’s shade; 

Where hand in hand, with trembling lips 
Our earliest vows were made. 


I see thee when a few bright years 
On golden wings had passed ; 
And scarce a cloud within our sky 

Its shadow round us cast. 


Again we stood and sealed the vow 
That bound us side to side; 

While priestly lips proclaimed us there, 
The Bridegroom and the Bride. 


Again the picture springs to light, 
Our Willie in your arms; 

With golden hair, and sunny eyes, 
And boyhood’s opening charms, 


Another link—another tie, 
Blended our souls in one— 

A dainty, cherished little ower, 
That blossomed in the sun. 


But oh! the spoiler, Death, bowed down, 
And breathed upon our boy ; 

Blighted the idol of our hearts, 
And dashed-our cup of joy. 


I saw thee close hia pearly lids, 
And smooth his silken hair; 

And when I bowed to kiss our child, 
I felt that Death was there. 


So beautiful !—so young! I mourned 
The smiling sun-team flown ; 

But Mary to my bosom crept— 
My heart was all her own. 
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Deep gushing from its fount, came back 
The love our Willie bore— 

Again we trod life's wayward path, 
And loved each other more. 


My Mary! years pass by, and now 
My daughter's form I see; 

Another bright and blooming flower, 
A miniature of thee! 


] see the light within her eye, 
Her silvery voice, I hear; 

Her gentle footsteps bounding by— 
My darling child is here! 


I feel her soft arms round my neck, 
Her kiss upon my cheek— 

1 strive to press her to my heart, 
I think I hear her speak. 


Remembrance a//—yet, one by one, 
Each blossom springs to life, 

In all the glory of the Past, 
With every beauty rife. 


Two stately sons, our joy, our pride, 
With every manly grace ; 

Like saplings growing by my side 
Supplied our daug!iter’s place. 


Our Walter, with his flashing eyes 
And darkly flowing hair; 

And Henry, with his beaming looks, 
So like his mother fair: 


Each loved alike; to each we looked 
For shelter in old age ; 

But when the war-horn’s blast was heard, 
Midst battle’s fiercest rage, 


They grasped the sword with willing hands 
Afar on yonder plains, 

Preferring there a glorious death, 
To England’s tyrant chains. 


My noble sons! in one sad day, 
T saw them bleeding lie ; 

Borne from the battle’s wildest fray— 
Death in each glorious eye. 


I gased, until the living tilde 
Had chilled around each heart, 
And from each ashy brow I saw 
The glow of life depart. 


And then I bowed—I could not weep— 
My heart was dry and sere— 

I only longed with them to die, 
Weary of living here. 


I felt alone—“ all, all alone,” 
Of every hope bereft— 

But a sweet voice fell on my ear, 
Thy Mary still is left. 


I turned, and from my heart 
Come hurrying up anew, 

Of all life’s gifts, the dearest, best, 
Its sunlight round me threw. 


We lived—but ah! it could not be, 
O God! one idol more— 

I lived my Mary’s death to see, 
I lived—but loved no more ! 


The world seems darkened to my sight, 
A desert is my home ; 

And from my buried dead, God grant 
I never more may roam.” 
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The old man ceased; his head was bent 
Upon his aged breast, 
And the cool night-wind fanned his brow, 
While sank the sun to rest. 
* * * . * * * 
Hours passed away, and when they sought 
The mourrer with the dead, 
No answering tone was echoed back, 
The spirit light had fled. 
Tney wrapped hin in his coffin-shroud, 
And laid him by Her side; 
And, with their Children, slumber now 
The Bridegroom and the Bride. g. 5S. P. 
———— 
LITERARY. 


[ue Porerry or Lire, by Mrs. Ettis. Langley’s, 57, Chatham- 
street. There is a witchery about this work which throws its influence 


| around you, and impels you to a perusal of it—a charm you feel it impos- 


sible to resist. It is the treating of poetry in poetry—not of mere 


| versification—not of the stinging together of certain rhymes, misnamed 


poetry ; the author treats rather of poetic feeling—the poetry of the 


| heart and of the mind—that feeling which she considers the great 


connecting link between onr intellect and our affections. The word 
‘life’ she bas taken in its widest and most comprekensive sense, embra- 
cing all the functions, attributes, and capabilities peculiar to sentient 
beings. There is scarcely a subject in ‘‘ the heavens above, or in the 
earth beneath ”’ in which she has not discovered poetry. We have the 
poetry of flowers, trees, animals, the moon, rural life, painting, sound, 
language, women, the Bible, religion, and a host of other subjects we 
have not space to enumerate. 

To those who are acquainted with the writings of this lady, it is need 
less to say that the present work evinces a depth and power of thought, 
—a vivid conception, and a true appreciation of all that is sublime and 
beautiful in this world, and her thoughts are clothed in language eloquent 
in its simplicity. 

We give the following extract as a proof, and we commend the book 
most heartily to the public. 

‘“« Had the Bible been without its poetical character, we should have 
wanted the voice of an angel to recommend it to the acceptance of man- 
kind. Prone as we are to neglect this banquet upon which the most 


exalted mind may freely and fully feast, we should then have regarded 
it with tenfold disdain. But such is the unlimited goodness of him who 


| knew from from the beginning what was in the heart of man, that not 


only the wide creation is so designed as to accord with our views of what 
is magnificent and beautiful, and thus to remind us of his glory; but even 
the record of his immediate dealing with his rational and responsible 
creatures, is so filled with the true melody of language, as to harmonize 
with all our most tender, refined and elevated thoughts. With our es- 
tablished ideas of beauty, and grace, and pathos, and sublimity, either 
concentrated in the minutest point, or extended to the widest range, we 
can derive from the Scriptures a fund of gratification not to be found in 
any other memorial of past or presenttime. From the worm that grov- 
els in the dust beneath our feet, to the track of the leviathan in the foam- 
ing deep—from the moth that corrupts the secret treasure, to the eagle 
that soars above his eyry in the clouds—from the wild ass of the desert, 
to the lamb within the shepherd’s fold—from the consuming locust, to 
the cattle upon a thousand hills—from the rose of Sharon to the cedar 
of Lebanon—from the chrystal stream gushing forth out of the flinty 
rock, to the wide waters of the deluge—from the barren waste to the 
fruitful vineyard, and the land flowing with milk and honey—from the 
lonely path of the wanderer, to the gathering of a mighty multitude— 
from the tear that falls in secret, to the din of battle, and the shout of a 
triumphant host—from the solitary in the wilderness, to the satrap on his 
throne—from the mourner clad in sackcloth, to the prince in purple robes 
—from the gnawings of the worm that dieth not, tothe seraphic visions 
of the blest—from the still small veice, to the thunders of Omnipotence— 
from the depth cf hell, to the regions of eternal glory, there is no degree 
of beauty or deformity, no tendency to good or evil, no shade of darkness 
or gleam of light, which does not come within the cognizance of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and therefore there is no impression or conception of 
the mind that may not find a corresponding picture, no thirst for excel- 
lence that may not meet with its full supply, and no condition of human- 
ity necessarily excluded from the unlimited scope of adaptation and of 
sympathy comprehended in the language and the spirit of the Bible. 
How gracious then—how wonderful, and harmonious, is that majestic 
plan by which one ethereal principle, like an electric chain of light and 
life, extends through the very elements of our existence, giving music to 
language, elevation to thought, vitality to feeling, and intensity, and pow- 
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er, and beauty, and happiness, to the exercise of every feoulty of a | 
man soul! 


Tue KsickeRrsocker for the present month, is before us and rie | 
glad are we to welcome it. We naturally turn to t e end of this maga- 
sine first, for it is there our friend Clark spreads his table with a eamna’ 
good things, and we reaily believe the present 1s the best spread he has 
yet made—it suits all tastes, and is calculated to please all palates. 

Among the contributors we notice some old, familar names—writers 
who are capa able a alone of sustaining the reputation of any periodical. 

We are not =o quainted with the author of the paper entitled “ Our 
Public Men, 


month, or else he has taken an extraordinary fancy for young Bob Tyler. 


but he certainly is sfflicted with an idyosyncracy this 


Hear him: 


Mr. Robert Tyler, the eldest son of the President, is a young man of 
brilliant genius. As a poet, in high-wreught and vivid imagery, he re- 
sembles Shelley, whose likeness he personally resembles; and as an 
orator, thers is not a speaker of his years in our country who has made 
a greater impression than he made in two extemporaneous efforts before 
the Irish Association. Bold, eloquent, and manly, he dashes into his 
subject with his whole soul, while comprehensiveness, energy, and point 
characterize every thing he says. 


We are disposed to entertain a pretty good opinion of the young 
gentleman, but really we canrot go the length of this wholesale eulogizer. 
That part of the article relating to the President, we commend to the 
perusal of the violent Anti-Tyler-ites, and if they don’t change their 

opinion of the man, it won't be the fault of the writer. 


Hunst’s Mercuants MaGazine for July is as usual full of interest- 
ing and instructive matter. If we supposed there was a merchant who 
did not subscribe for it, we should urge upon him the necessity of doing 
so, but this would be useless, so valuable a work cannot lack patronage 
in a commercial community like this. 


Tue Soutnern Literary MessenGer for July is received. There 
is an evident improvement in this number, though it requires still greater 
efforts to raise it to the level of its cotemporaries. ‘A cure for Ennui,” 
** The Clairwoods,” ‘“ Rambles in Switzerland,” and * Love Sketches,” | 


are geod articles. 


Tae Pieris for July, has been forwarded to us by Lott & Chapin, 
156 Fulton street. The present number is enriched with a capital arti- 
cle from the pen of John Neal, simply written and conveying a capital 
moral, indeed the contents generally, are admirably adpated for the cha- 
racter of the work. We commend it to all parents and guardians. 


Tue Catnoric Expositor for July, contains some able papers from 
the pen of Dr. Pise and others. 
one of Dick’s best efforts. 


The engraving, ‘Cana of Galilee,’ is not 


Tue Farmer’s Exncycrtopxpia.—The tenth number of this useful | 
work is issued by M. Y. Beach, Sun Office. 


Tue Foreicn Linnary—Rvssra and THE Russians. By J. G. 
Kohl. We have received from Messrs. Cary & Hart the Ist and od 
parts of the Foreign Library—being a translation of this very interesting 
and amusing work. We know of no other extant which gives so clear 
an insight inte Russian habits and manners, or which enters so fully into 
the general statistics of the country. It represents St. Petersburg and 
its inhabitants with daguerreotype fidelity—we see them in summer and 
winter, by day and by night, in every calling and vocation, in their busi- 
ness and their pleasures, and, indeed, in every phase of life which that 
great metropolis exhibits. The work wil! be read with interest and 


satisfaction. 


Tue Patapsco AnD oTHER Poems, by Chas. Soran.—This is a 
volume of poems by a native of Baltimore, put forth with unpretending 
modesty which augurs favorably for the author, who states that many of 
the articles were composed whilst in the actual employment of mechani- 
cal labor. This simple fact would not in itself add to or detract from 
the merit of the poems, still it is almost sufficient to disarm criticism. 
As this is the second edition we presume they are not devoid of 
merit, and indeed in glancing through the book, we have met with some 
far beyond mediocrity. Those who are fond of verse, may while away 
an hour very pleasantly now and then with these effusions. It is to be 
obtained of Dunigan, Fulton street, and Francis, Broadway. 


Froisart’s Curoniccrs.—J. Winchester, 20 Ann street, has issued 
the 4th number of this rare and valuable work. 





Tue apne ise ae, —The Ladies’ ‘World and The 


ro -ombined under this name, is now one of the very best magazines 





in the country, yet sold at the low price of two dollars; the embellish- 
ments are quite equal to those in the three dullar moathlies. Mrs Ste- 
phens and Charles J. Petersorn--a beautiful writer, by the way-—are its 
editors, and all the good writers of the country combine te fill its pages. 
Look out for the August number; we have seen some of the proof sheets 
and they are decidedly rich. There is to be an engraving in it which 
beats everything yet seen in the periodical line. The June number was 
& superior one, but that for August promises to be a splendid en 
ment even on its predecessor. We shall give it particular attention 
The press, we see, throughout the country, are speaking in terms of 
warm commendation of the Ladies’ National Magazine—no more than it 


deserves. 


BeRNARD LesLie oR A TALE OF THE Last Ten Years, by the 
Rev. W. Gresly, A M.—Sparks, 109 Nassau street. This is a highly 
interesting narrative of a parochial clergyman of the English Church. 
The object of the work seems to be, to show the various changes and 
modifications of opinion which have taken place, with regard to religious 
tenets during the last ten years. The interest of the story is well sus- 
tained throughout. 


Tue Works or Lorp Byron, Edited by Thomas Moore.—The 
34 and 4th parts are issued by Carey & Hart. No 3 has a beautiful 
engraving of Gulnare. This beautiful work is to be issued in twelve 
weekly parts, at 25 cents each—and te be illustrated by six elegant steel 


engravings. The original costof the work was ten dollars. 


Tue Birp or Iraty.—We have received the 4th number of this mu- 
sical work. [t contains an original Arietta per Contralto, by Candido 
Chianei. 

<<a —__— 
HARTFORD AND ITS LIONS.—No. 2 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


It was a delightful morning walk from our hotel to the retired and 
almost rural street in which Mrs. Sigourney resides. We called on our 
way for the lady of our friend the District Attorney, an intelligent and 
lovely woman, and on intimate tecms with the distinguished object of our 
visit. Half the distance, our pavement was only a simple footpath, 
trodden each side of the street through heavy green sward, here and there 
drooped with the bright gold of a dandelion-flower. 
might be seen now and then close to a fence, and part of the way we had 


A daisey or two 


glimpses of tulips, peonies, and the blue iris blooming in gorgeous clus- 
ters in a garden occupying a lovely hill-side—private property, it is true 
but kindly thrown open for the public pleasure by its liberal owner, whose 
name I cannot at this moment remember. The footpath ran along the 
top of a little green embankment, rising parallel with the street till it 
brought us to the pretty white gate which we had bewn so eager to see 
the day before. The tender leaves of the grape-vine were just beginning 
to break over the verandah, and the dew still lay but half exhaled on the 
pansies, myrtles and violets matted together in the tiny yard. The blinds 
were closed, and everything was so profoundly tranquil that I almost 
dreaded a disappointment, tilla tidy servant answered the bell with the 
gratifying intelligence that Mzs, Sigourney was at home. The next 
instant we were seated in a neat and shaded parlour, furnished with 
great simplicity, and yet exactly the kind of room that in my day-dreams 
of the poetess had ever been associated with her. It was easy to ima- 
gine that every object was endeared to the possessor by some affectionate 
association. A work-basket of black willow stood upon the sofa, and 
on the lining of crimson silk lay—no, gentle reader, not a heap of varie- 
gated worsted, and the velvet of an embroidered slipper,—not a tiny 
scrap of inserting, just commenced and never destined to be finished,— 
nor the tassel of a net purse glittering with beads,—that little work- 

basket contained none of these elegant excuses for female idleness, but 
knitting-work, downright honest knitting-work, folded exactly at the seam- 
stitch, and with the needles, bright from use, thrust through a ball of 
substantial cotton-yarn. That little work-basket gave the most decidedly 
home feeling that I had known since entering Connecticut. I longed to 
unfold the needles, and knit once round, if it were only to be certain that 
my own fingers had not forgotten how to widen, slip-and-bind, or narrow 

They once had the knack of it, and have even now I fancy—but it is not 
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exactly delicate to boast of one’s own accomplishments, if it were, I 
should just like to measure yarn, and knit arace with any lady in Hart- 
ford—that’s all ! 

Next to an author's writings, you can judge of her character by the 
arrangements of her favcrite room. Even flowers, the most beautiful 
things on earth, can be rendered almost vulgar by a bad arrangement of 
tints, and a coarse mind is frequently detected in the glare of a gorgeous 
curtain, or the color of adamask sofa. 

Tt was like reading one of her most natural little poems—the study of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s palor. A glass of violets and variegated myrtle-leaves 
stood upon the table. A few books were lying around it—volumes inten- 
ded for reading aa well as amusement—and behind them, partially hidden 
from sight, were half a dozen drawings, exquisitely done, but evidently 
the work of a young artist. A miniature statue of Hannah More stood 
upon the mantlepiece, and over it hung a single picture, that of an old 
man, with one of the most benevolent faces possible for an artist to pour- 
tray. Very old he was, and it seemed natural that the two children hang 
ing about his chair should seem so happy. It was one of those faces that 
win the love of children, even as the blossom woos sunshine to its bosom. 

Tt was all unnecessary to ask the history of that little picture. We 
felt that it was the good old man whose age had been rendered happy by 
the genius and affection of bis only child, and that these children hanging 
#0 fondly about him were hers also. 

We turned from the little family group only when Mrs. Sigourney 
herself entered the room. Her face is singularly like that in the picture 
—it would be difficult to imagine a more striking resemblance between 
persons of opposite sexes—the sume mild and benevolent expression 
pervaded both the living face and that shadowed by the artist, and in the 
mouth and chin the same formation of features is very perceptible 
This lady’s manner is like the generality of her poetry, subdued and 
geutle; her voice is remarkably low and sweet-toned. Her language in 
conversation, like that of every truly great woman whom it has been my 
fortune to meet with, is simple and elegant. You might corverse with her 
a whole day on ordinary matters, and find it difficult to imagine that such 
perfect repose of manner could exist with the deep enthusiastic feeling 
which has sent some of ber most lofty thoughts trumpet-toned over the 
two continents. You look upon the tranquil face, and on that little 
hand—one of the most beautiful in form and colour that you ever saw— 
wondering where it found the power to pen such poems as Napoleon, 
Niagara, and that thrilling tributé to Mrs. Hemans, where all the gen- 
tle feelings of womanhood are biBnded in one lofty anthem to the dead— 
the beautiful dead of her own sex. 

Our conjecture regarding the picture proved correct. It was the 
father and two children of the poetess. When we mentioned the strong 
resemblance between her face and that of the departed, she smiled, and 
said it gave her pleasure when persons thouglt so! It was remarkable 
that a man who had numbered more than his threescore years should 
have diea with a gift of youth upon his head. His hair, she told us, was 
firm and glossy, and without a touch of silver up to the time of his death. 

We had been conversing a full half hour, when I happened to remem- 
ber my promise to the youngest member of our party, regarding the 
diamond bracelet. Our request to see it was granted with the utmost 
good-nature, and the royal present brought forth—fold after fold of tiesue- 
paper was removed, the crimson case unclasped, and there lay the brace- 
let, coiled like a glittering serpent on its bed of white satin. It is indeed 
a beautiful ornament, not more remarkable for its intrinsic value than 
for the exquisite taste @mhibited in the arrangement of every gem. A 
row of large, clear pearls curves round the gold where it swells upward 
from the clasp, and these are guarded by two corresponding rows of 
diamond-brilliants of the purest water, aline of them curving along 
each side of the pearls. The gold is just sufficiently massive for ele- 
Bance, and chased all over in minute scales. Indeed, the workmanship 
is thoroughly beautiful. worthy the taste of a queen, even of that most 
tasteful nation—ihe French. 

We gathered a few flowers from the yard as we went out, to press as a 
memeérial, and after promising to return again in the evening, took our 
leave unanimously, delighted with the Jady, the bracelet, and everything 
we had seen. About ten minutes’ walk from the cottage we had been 
Visiting, a turn in the road brought us in full view of the mansion- house 
which was so many years the home of the poetess. It is a spacious 
building, and occupies one of the most beautiful sites in Hartford, 





—standing oa the brow of a hill overlooking the town, and shaded with 
elms. The grounds, which are pieturesque and yet highly cultivated, 
slope down to a stream which washes the hill at its base, and terminates 
in a range of stone wall, winding with the stream, and covered all over 
at the time of our visit with wild shrubs and flowing hawthorns, their 
over ripe blossoms showering at each gust of wind like a storm of snow- 
flakes into the water . 

It is indeed a beautiful residence, but I could not make up my mind 
to associate it so pleasantly with the late owner, as the quiet and rural 
little cottage we had just left. It must have been hard to part with the 
trees and flowers her own hands had planted. and “the old home” is a 
sweet domestic word, still the disposa! of the place was deemed proper 
by her natura! protector, and ber present little nest-like home contains 
everything necessary to the comfort or elegance of a refined and reason- 
able woman. We did not see Mr. Sigourney, but those who know him 
best caused us to regret this as a pleasure lost, from their report of his 
abilities and character -a superior education and high literary abilities 
it seems, led to his union with Miss Hunter, and few persons of his know- 
ledge and attainments are to be found in society, at least among bus‘ness 
men. It was amusing to observe how our party increased in the even- 
ing. The Secretary and his two pretty daughters, the District Attorney, 
his lady and a sweet girl, that makes half the sunshine of his household, 
with our own party, made a cheerful array of visitors. The only daughter 
of Mrs. Sigourney, a mild and most loveable young lady, ushered our 
little trocp into the room which had become familiar to ua in the 
morning. A boquet ef hot house flowers in which a cactus, rose-tinted 
and of rare beauty, was conspicuous, stood upon the table and had crowded 
the morning violets out of sight. Two lovely little girls were grouped 
around a chess board where the son of our hostess and a schoolmate 
were playing chess, with the gravity of two statesmen. The piano was 
open and all the young ladies musical, so with music and conversation, 
—with chess and flowers, and the sweet voices of happy children, the 
evening wore off delightfully. At length the little girls were warned by 
their mamma that it was time to go home. The chess-board was aban- 
doned. The District Attorney took out his watch, and gave a significant 
look at his lady, and another toward the corner where I had whiled our 
hostess into a little innocent magazine gossip. It was too provoking. 
Thank fortune, Ul never wear watches to frighten little innocent children 
to bed, and warn people against being happy out of season. It was too 
bad, Mr. Charles Chapman!—four matrons, five unoffending young 
ladies, and a group of the happiest children in all Connecticut were put 
to flight by the tick of your gold watch. Keep a better guard upon i: 
hereafter, let me beseech you. 

No matter—an invitation to a quiet cup of tea the next day gave us 
plenty of time for conversation, for a good view of the grounds, and e 
ramble through the cottage. I should like to introduce those persone 
who fancy that a literary lady must necessarily be useless in all domestic 
relations, to Mrs. Sigourney’s kitchen. One glance at the tidy little 
black woman that presides there,—at her glittering tins, spotless floors, 
and polished stove, would call a blush into the unbeliever’s cheek. Good 
old Nancy—she is a favorite all over Hartford—when her mild, black 
face is seen at the door of a dwelling, the inmates know that something 
pleasant is about to follow, for she is the harbinger of all those little 
kindnesses which have rendered her mistress 80 beloved. The last time 
we sgw her she brought us a bouquet of tlowers, with the dew yet on the 
leaves,—a farewell note, and another precious token that will cheer the 
heart of an old man, who knows the gentle giver, though he may never 
look on her face. Nancy had lived in her present place ten years, she 
said, and hoped to die there, for her time on earth would not be long. A 
happy, contented creature is good old Nancy. 


Mapame CasteLran will we learn, give another concert here pre- 
vious toher departure for Europe. If so, we would advise her to choose 
any other place than the Tabernacle, which is the very worst in the city, 
for a musical performance. Magnificently as she sang at her last con- 
cert, it was, in comparison with her first appearance, very ineffective, the 
sound was broken, many of the tones were lost, and those which per 
chance fell wpon the ear of the distant listener, were merely fragments. 
In justice to herself therefore, we bope the lady will go back to the Apol- 
lo—better to repeat the conc: ri, if the room be not large enough, than 
have the effect of her beautiful singing maired by the galleries, pillars, 
&«., of the Tabernacle. 
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MesmerisM.—The London Spectator of a late date, has a capital 
article upon the present humbug of Mesmerism. The writer has evident- 
by studied it deeply, and holds the mirror of truth up to credulous human 
nature, with firmness and consummate skill. 


Next after Nonintrusionism and Repeal, Mesmerism numbers the 
most fervid votaries. 

In Paris, we learn from a correspondent of the Moqning Herald, there 
are professional ‘‘ somnambules,’’ who make a livelihood by exhibiting 
themselves under the influence of the mesmeric manipulations, at private 
parties. They are of all ranks, in order that the bienseances may not 
be violated by having a grisette magnetized on the sofa of a duchess. 


Though not to the same extent, something of the same kind is practised | 


in London. The mesmeriser is generally attended on public occasions 
by one unchanging mesmerisee; and some of these cataleptic pin cush- 
ious are suspected to have been “ rather hard up’’ before they teok to this 
line of business. From a provincial paper we learn that Dr. Elliotson has 
had, or is to have, the honor of exhibiting before a party of the Queen 
Dowager’s Maids of Honor, who have “ openly and unhesitatingly ”’ 
avowed themselves converts to mesmerism, her Majesty's Maids of 
Honor, being of course, high authorities on a physiological question. 

But if fashionable mesmerism has not attained the eclat in this capital 
which marks its progress in Paris, popular mesmerism in the provinces 
has reached a degree of intense excitement unparalleled in France. 
Mesmeric “ glasses for the million”’ are being organized a la Hallah; 
Glasgow, seven and thirty mesmeric patients “all in a row”’ have been 
exhibited at once, in the largest hall of the city, toa crowded audience. 

The follies of fashion and popular excitement cannot convert a truth 
they may run after a time intoa falsehood; but they are absurd and mis- 


chievous in themselves, and they never promoted a discovery. The ex- | 


clusive mesmerisers of the saloons and the gaping crowds of public 
exhibitions are alike in search of excitement, and nothing more. These 
re-unions are something like the melo-dramatic displays of poor Edward 
Irving before daylight of a cold frosty morning, by one glimmering taper 


placed on the pavement of the chape!—for that too, and the gift of the | 


unknown tongues, were phases of mesmerism; and their consequences 
can at best be but the same—thke unsettling the reason of some of the 
more excitable among those who take part in them. The mesmeric 
phenomena (admitting their reality) are the result of disease—the result 
of derangement of the normal state of the human constitution. To hope 
to derive insight into the deeper mysteries of nature from the disjointed 
talk of sleep-walkers, is about as reasonable as to anticipate revelations 





from the jabberings of maniacs. The exhibition of their antics to crowds 
of incompetent and excited spectators, is only calculated to spread the | 


contagion. 

The habit of taking part in such displays inevitably tends to reduce 
the experimenters to the level of itinerant lecturers on intoxicating gases, 
the “great Wizard of the North,” and others, whose sole aim is to 
produce startling effects. This is not the publicity that affords security 
against deception. All jugglers, from the high priest of a false religion 


down to the manipulator with the pea and thimble, can tell thac crowds 


are more easily deluded than single persons. 

. As far as the mere physical aymptons go, enough has been confidently 
affirmed to entitle them to the serious investigation of physiologists. As 
to what is told of patients in the state of “clairvoyance,” and their in- 
tuitive power of knuwledge, Dr. Elliotson is, it seems, of opinion that, 
in this condition, such an irresistible taste fur lying is developed in the 
patient, as renders it necessary to receive all his (or her) statements 


with Considerable skepticism. With regard to the mesmeric phenomena 
as with regard to every subject of observation, it is advisable to learn | 


the elements of a science befure venturing upon its most abstruse and 
complicated problems. It may also be advisable to keep in view a 
weighty observation of the late Sir Chas. Bell—that in studying the 
living subject, observation is far more to be relied upon than experiment 
Mesmeiism is merely_an artificial methud of producing the phenomena 
of somnambulism, which are in sume developed by a natural process. 
The physiologist who patiently and attentively watches the phases of 
the spontaneous disease, may be certain that he sees Nature work- 
ing; he, who by artificial means creates it, knows not what allowance 
he ought to make for forcible derangement of function. 

The mesmeric phenomena, it is said with some plausibility, threw 
light upon much that was inexplicable in old authenticated stories of 
priestly oracles, deemoniacal possession, witchcraft, &c. If the remark 
is correct, it only shows that mesmerism has been long enough an engine 
of quacks; not much will be gained by taking it out of the bands of the 
juggiers of the idolatrous altar and sorcerer’s cave, to place it in the 
hands of the jugglers of the theatre and conjuror’s booth. It is coo 
sharp an edge tol to be made a plaything of. That the magnetic sleep 
has been made the means of alleviating the pain of disease and facilita- 
ting the transition from sickness to health, may be conceded: and yet, 
even in the case of the regular physician, 


“Scarce we praise his venturous part. 
Who tampers with such dangerous art.” 


But when this inversion or perversion of the physical functions is 
practiced for the mere gratification of idle curiosity, we ought to apprize 
the unwary, that this is culpable trifling with an agent which has otten 
irremediably shattered the constitution of individuals and distressed the 
peace of families. 














| Usnarry Marriaces.—lIt is with concern we hear vf the illness of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, whose health has been for some time very delicate. 

| The cruel circumstances which have clouded over, and may perhaps 
bring to an early close, the life of the cl-verest and most beautiful wo- 
man of our day, are known, in part, to the public. Much there is of 
mystery and strangeness connected with events, which friends and ene- 
mies, from different motives, seem determined the public shall not know, 
and which time itself may but partially disclose. It is remarkable that 
Mrs. Tighe—the auttioress of * Psyche,’’"—Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. Nor- 
ton, were all unhappy in marriage. Mrs. Tighe is believed to have died 
of a broken heart. Of the cause of Mrs. Hemans’s alienation from her 
husband we have no record, though two or three memoirs of that lady 
appeared ; but enough has been hinted to make us conjecture that event 
to be the spring of the deep melancholy which pervades her writings, and 
to show that “‘the iron had entered her soul.”’ 

The rumor is, that Mc. Norton had sworn never to permit his wife to 
behold her children unless she returns to his house, and that for that end 
they have been consigned to the custody of the husband’s sister, with 
strict injunctions toallow no communigations respecting them to be for- 
warded to the mother. 

Mrs. Norton is residing with her uncle, Charles Sheridan, aon of the 
Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. Mr. Sheridan is much attached te his 
niece, and is indefatigable in his attentions.— Phi/adelphia Courter. 





Joe Smitn caucut.—The St. Louis Republican of the 31st ult. has 
the following: 


“Great Excitemest at Navuvoo!—Arrest or Joz SMITH THE 
Mormon Proruet!—News was brought last evening by the steamer 
Osprey, that Joe Smith, the Mormon Prophet, has been arrested and 
placed in jail at Ottawa; and further, that when the intelligence reached 
Nauvoo, 200 horsemen of the legion started immediately for Ottawa with 
the intention of liberating him. The steamboat Iowa had also been char 
tered at Nauvoo by the Mormons, and is at present ascending the Illinois 
river with 150 armed men, to second the attack of the horsemen on Otta- 
wa. Ottawa is situated up the Lilinois, and is distant about 200 miles 
from this city. 

“ We believe Smith has been travelling in the Northern part of the State, 
for the purpose of keeping from the rrrest made under the requisition of 
the Governor of this State, which accounts for his being lodged in jail at 
O.tawa.” 

- —a— 

Tae Court Martiat.—The court which has been so long in session 
on board the Pennsylvania at Norfolk, has got through with all the cases 
brought before it, and at last stands adjourned sine die. The following, 
says the Army and Navy Chronicle, are as many of the decisions as we 
have been able to obtain. Commander Wiliiam Ramsay, sentence not 
| confirmed: reported to be five yeara’ suspension. Lieutenant Edward 
M. Nail, dismissed Joly 3, 1443. Lieutenant Charles H. Poor, acquitted 
| Passed Midshipman Matthias C. Marin, suspended for two years. Mid 
| shipman Charles T. Crocker, suspended until december 30th 1843, 
without pay. Midshipman Albert G. Enos, suspended until June 30th, 
1844, without pay. Midshipman Samuel A. Miller, dismissed June 30th 

- ee 

DEATH OF WasHINGTON ALtLston.—Ict is with much sorrow that we 
record the death of the distinguished artist Washington Allston. He 
died very suddenly at his residence at Cambridge on Saturday evening 
last, aged sixty four, His loss will be universally regretted. It is gen- 
erally known that Mr. Allston commenced a Seripture piece about fifteen 
yeard ago, and that much of his time had been devored to it up to the 
day of his death. The supposition is, that this great picture of “Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast” is nearly finished. We learn that Mr. Brackett, the 
sculptor has takena cast of Mr. Allston. He was agraduate of Harvard 
University in the year 1300. 


———[—— 

Tue Nakep Truta.—Dr. Beecher in his late discourse in the Tremont 
| Theatre, thus alludes to the celebrated danseuse, Fanny Ellsler; 

“ But beside this testimony, there is more and worae, of which it would 
be a shame to speak,—Who can describe in full the dresa anc motions of 
a late dancer on this stage and through the land; her panés in such close 
| imitation of nature as bagled discrimination between costume and flesh 
| —with her short over dress, rising as she whirled round amid shouts 

of applause which might have made the Devil blush, and female virtue, 
had tt been there, burn with indignation, and hang her head in shame! 

The theatre the school of virtue! Pandemonium tie abode of Holiness 

the theatre the mirror of nature! Yes, of naked, shameless revelry |” 

$i 

Tue Casinet.—We are authorized to announce, that the Cabinet 
| arrangements have at length been completed, and that the Departments 

are placed under the administration of the under mentioned gentlemen, 
Hon. Abel P Upshur, Secretary of Srate. Hen Jupn C. Spencer, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Hon. J. M. Porter, Secretary of War. Hon. 
David Henshaw, Secretary of the Navy. Hon. Charles A Woickiiffe, 
P. M. General. Hon, John Nelson, Attorney General.—Madisonian 

ee —— 

A writer inthe Albany Daily Advertiser has undertaken to disprove 
the prevalent idea that lightning descends from the clouds to the earth, 
and to maintain that, on the contrary, it ascends from the earth into the 
air, the earth being the great reservoir in which the electric fluid is gene 
rated, or at least contained. 
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Later rrom Texas —By an arrival at New Orleans, advices have 
been received from Gaiveston to the 24th ult. The must important por- 
tion of the news is a proclamation by Houston, declaring the establish- 
ment of an armistic between Texas and Mexico, to continue during the 
pendency of negotiations between the two countries for peace, and uatil 
due notice of an intention to resume hostilities (should such an intention 
hereafter be entertained by either party) shall have been formerly an- 
nounced through her Britaanic Majesty’s Charge d Affaires at the 
respective Governments, and the revocation of the proclamation. 

The English Minister at Mexico had been the mediator inthe affair, 
and whatever may be the motives of the British Government for its in- 
terference with the affairs of Texas, whether with the ulterior views of 
the abolition of slavery there or not, certainly great credit is due to the 
Minister and all concerned, in producing a cessation of hostilities. 

A rumor had reached Washington that Cols. Warfield and Snively 
had captured the Santa Fe traders without bloodshed! The amount of 
booty taken is said to be upwards of two hundred thousand dollars. 

Exchequer bills are now taken at the Custom House, Galveston, at 60 
cents on the dollar. 

Col. Kinney, who had been confined in Matamoras for many months, 
bas made his escape and reached Galveston. 

A French brig from Havre has arrived at Galveston, having on board 
100 emigrants from France. They area part of the coloniste sent out 
to Bexar by Mr. Castro. 

a 

Asominanie —The unnecessary, and in many instances, wanton cru- 
elties infl‘cted on the convicts in the Sing Sing state prison in the state 
of New York, have been the subject of newspaper comment, and of Le- 

islative investigation and rebuke—but it does not appear that the evil 
2 diminished. In a late number of the Courier and Enquirer, the edi- 
tor after recording the escape of a prisoner from Sing Sing prison, says:— 

“ More prisoners have escaped from Sing Sing since May, than for the 
whole three years preceding, and this, we are informed, may be attributed 
to the dreadful severity the convicts have to endure—so dreadful that 
some (one certainly) run in the face ef certain death, sooner than live to 
serve their time out under their tormentors.”’ 

— 

Removacs anD Appointments —Gen George M Keim (Democrat) 
bas been appointed Marshal! of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
vice Isaac Ocis ( Wnig) removed. It is currently reported that the 
Postmaster of that city, the Surveyor of the Port, and a number of sub- 
ordinates in the Custom House, will soon be obliged to give place to De- 
mecratic successors. [tis said that the Postmaster of Baltimore is about 
to be removed, and some great changes will take place at Boston and in 
this city. 

— 

Tue Env or tue Wortp Postroxep.—The Rev. Mr. Miller, in a 
letter to Mr. Himes, of chis city, is disposed to think that there has been 
some errors inthe calculations respecting the time of the second arvent, 
After noting some of the ceremonies of the typical law, as they appear in 
the Old Testament, he says: “‘If this should be true, we shall not see 
His glorious appearing until after the autumnal equinox. A few months 
more of trial and calumny, and then all will be over.’"—Boston Post. 

—e————— 

M. Scuickter, a gentleman of Paris of vast wealth, died recently. 
The papers say he was remarkable for his taste in the fine arts. We should 
say his folly also. He was the first in Paris who made his servants wear 
powder, and decked bis coachman with a peruke “ a boudins blanes,”’ and 
a narrow three-cornered hat. This innovation soon found imitators, and 
powdered footmen and coachmen, with white woollen wigs, became com- 
mon; but the elegant style of Schickler’s equipages could not be so easily 
copied. A Paris print states that M. Schickler, has bequeathed 500,000 
francs to Fanny Elssler. 


———— 


Ressian Apretite.—Madame Junot says that young Platoff was bil- 
\eted on her hotel. He used to turn in all standing, boots and spurs into 
ber fine white sheets, and wasendowed with so splendid an appetite, that 
it was all her muitre d’hotel could do to keep pace with it. The whole 
household was lost in wonder, and among them laid a plot to check this 
march of stomach, if possible.—They gave the young Cossack a pretty 
strong dose of tartar emetic, and waited with anxiety forthe result. Pre: 
sumption and vanity to think that anything but a cannon ball would turn 
the stomach of a Russian accustomed to the digestion of train-oil, bullock’s 
liver, and sawdust rusks. The patient fell into a profound sleep of some 
hours, and then awoke calling lustily for his dinner, to the great horror 
and dismay of Madame’s establishment. 


I 


Bueutep Arrectioss.—Miss Abby Breck recovered $5000 of C. 

Irymple, at Newport, R. 1. last week, for a breach of promise. 
——-—_—— 

Cana Totts.—Account of tolls received on the Canals of this State: 


4th week in June. 


Total, rec'd to Ist July. 
Ds ceiccenan seecessecs $14 192 3 





pabiddeissnacel $606,630 29 
icsidssdcncmwelliies GRU GB: sc cediccvinses Soiled 555,151 19 
RRR Reretes 8 aainlacanmeaste 8, 699,504 97 
SEL: 20. os anadanees $3904 08......... RISE? 503,699 83 
RRR EERE sate |S aan eee 612,896 01 


Floun anpD WrHeat —Account of tour and whea duriog the 
4th week in June. Total to July Ist. 
| ere 88273 bbls. 910¢ bus. 438508 bbis. 102 335 bus. 
MWR......90,914 bos, 19,973 bus. 413,157 bole, 159,641 bus. 
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A Mivcerite 1n Itary. A correspondent of the Puritan, under 
date Genoa, Jan. lst., writes: 





I saw a Millerite here the other day from Worceater, Mass. He had 
come by steamer to Liverpool, and then directly here, swift as wind and 
sail could carry him. From here he took steamer to Rome, where he 
expecied to be persecuted by the Pope : and then he was off for Jerusalem 
where, after forty days’ fast, Christ was to appear and set up bis king- 
dem. He was solemn as eternity, and fully believed what he said No- 
thing could stop him, as he said he could not detain the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he could not appear till after his forty days’ fast. He bad 
scarcely money enough to carry him there, and | fear before this the dogs 
have gnawed his bones without some city. 


A Cuance or Fortune —The Providence Chronicle states that the 
Hon. Nathaniel B. Borden, late member of Congress for the Fall River 
district. whe resides 1n that village, was on Sunday (21 inst.,) morning 
worth $75 000. He is now penniless! Trely du mehes “ take to them- 
selves wings and fly away.” Mr. Borden’s property, which was nearly 


all of it in one spot, was completely destroyed, there being not a dollar 
of insurance upon it. 





Strikine Benevo_ence.—“ Mrs ,” said a little urchin, whose li- 
nen was in the same condition as that of little Dickey Doubt,” I wish you 
would sew up this long hole in my trowsers here. It’s cold, and the boys 
be’s a pulling itout.’’ **My dear,” replied Mrs. , “why don’t you get 
your mother to do it!” “ On,” whispered the child, “* mother says she 
has’attime. She is always busy at the great Dorcas Sociery, what sews 


for the Missionaries, and makes shirts for them to give to the Hiadoos— 
the poor creatures!” ; 





State Prison Sratistics.—A Mr. A. M.C. Smith, Deputy Sheriff, 


acvises us, that during the present meonth, six prisoners have been dis 
charged by expiration of sentence, and that there remain in the institu- 
tion 765 males, and 76 females—total, 841. 


than has been in the institution at any one time for the past two years. 


This is a larger number 


An eccentric friend of ours in Yaakee land, distinguished as much by 


the originality of his character as by his remarkable infirmity of stam- 
mering, went into a bovkstore in Hartford and asked the price of an 
almanac “Twelve and a half cents,” replied the clerk. “Ab,” said 
Comstock, y-y you surely m-m-mistake—Mr 
and-a-quarter cents. 





b-b- bought one for six- 
*His,” answered the salesman, ‘“‘was torn.” “We- 
w-w-well, then, t-t-t-tear one for me.”—Sr. Louis Ariel. 


A Porvucar Superstition.—The uneducated people in some parts of 


England have curious superstitions respecting the bee. A poor old wi- 


dow once complained that all her stock of bees had died; and on enqui- 
ring the cause, she said that on the death of her husband, a short time 


before, she had neglected to tap at each of the hives, to inform the bees 
of the circumstance; that, in consequence of this omission, they had been 


gradually getting weaker and weaker, and that now she had not one left. 


Nicety at THE GaLtows.—There existed some curious old customs 


in Abbeville : a man condemned to be hung, might be saved if a woman 
offered, of her own accord, to marry him 
happened to a robber at Hautvilliers in 1400; but the girl was lame, and 
he actually refused her, saying to the hangman, “ Alle cloque, j>n'en veux 
mie; attaqu’ me !’’—* She limps, I do not at all like her for a wife; tie 


Thisspiece ef good fortune 


” 


A County Free rrom Crime!—At the Circuit Court held in Lewis 


county, N. Y. last week, Judge Gridley presiding, it appeared that there 
was nut acriminal case on the calender! and the jail was empty. The 
grand jury was promptly discharged, after the Judge had complimented 
the county and the high rank it had taken in regard to public morals. 


The Editor of the N. O. Bee says that the distinguished singer Mad. 


Cinti Damoreau has been positively engaged to sing at New Orleans the 
coming season, and that she will arrive before November. 


enjoyed the highest reputation as a vocalist both in England and on the 


She has long 
Continent. 
SxockinG.—An insane man in Greenwich Co. Ky. fired alot of hemp, 


and throwing himself upon it was burned to death. His wife and sister 
struggled hard to prevent him, but the unfortunate man finally accomplish 


ed his horrible object. 


Servepd ’em Ricut.—By the ancient laws of Hungary, a man convict- 
ed of Bigamy, was condemned to live with both wives in the same house; 
the crime was, in consequence, extremely rare, 


Governor Roberts, of the Colony of Liberia, is a young man of coler, 
who left Virginia when a boy, some twelve years ago. He is said to be 
intelligent, energetic and affable in an eminent degree. 


Great Fire at LaxsinesurcH.— i large and destructive fire oo- 


curred at Lansingburgn on Sunday afternoon, totally destroying eighteen 
houses and ~\uring several others. 


CHARITY. 

Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most of persons do; 

But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought no to be true. 


ete 
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THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


The interior and exterior of the Park remain in statu quo—it is a 
pleasing fact, however, to know that the plans, and the workmen are all 
ceady, and only awaiting the word, (the workmen we mean) to com. 
mence operations. It is said that from $5000 to $10 000 will be ex- 
pended in making the alterations, and rendering the theatre complete in 
every particular as to convenience, scenery, machinery, &c. The rats 
will ne longer be permitted to take a part in tragedy, or be suffered to 
beeome undisturbed witnesses of the performances at the wings as of 
yore—the Park is to become the dramatic temple, wherein genius and 
talent are yet to receive the offerings of their worshippers. 

Mr. Simpson, albeit he bas made a bad beginning, and already become 
& cast-a-way, has not we trust suffered a shipwreck of his hopes—he will 
we hope reach England in safety, and consummate all kis plans. 

Well! supposing he does so, what are we to expect?—a new stock 
company? almost—a few of the old ones will doubtless remain and so 
they ought. Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Knight are clever, par 
ticularly the first—then Placide, Fisher, Williams, we doubt if their 
place could be better supplied even in the London market—strengthen 
these with a choice and discriminating selection from the available talent, 


not only in England, but in this country, and a stock company @erfectly 
unexceptionable may be obtained. 


Report says Macready is coming over, and Anderson and Helen Fau- 
cit—good—but report further says that Macready may possibly take the 
place of the late Stephen Price—playing sometimes here, and at other 
times acting in his managerial capacity at London, and supplying the 
theatre with every novelty—a most excellent arrangement, which we hope 
to 3ee effected. 

“Yes,” you say, and very truly, “but this requires capital’’—suppose 
we were to assert that Simpson has it, that he has found a backer able 
and willing tocarry him through—we don’t say so, from our own know- 
ledge however, but we have been tuld so, and we give it, as we heard it. 
Of this however, we may be pretty sure, that Simpson has been too long 
connected with theatricals, to go upon such a wild goose chase, as to 
huat for actors without being properly provided—but let him sing a 14 
De Begnis, ‘Jai de l’ argent,” and the music of the sound, will prove 
an irresistible attraction. 

However, we don’t pretend to know more than other people, about 
the intentions of Mr. Simpson; but we know about as much, and 
that is—very little—there is a mystery in Barry's solemn look, and ex- 
pressive shake of the head, when you ask for information; and about as 
much truth as poetry, {in Blake’s emphatic and invariable remark, “My 
dear boy, I know nothing, positively nothing.” , 

Thorne has found it convenient and necessary to close the Chatham, 
for a short period—not even the strength of the Monstre Paul could draw 
a house—so finding, as Mitchel wittily remarks, that “echo wouldn’t pay 
the actors’ salaries, he paid them (the actors) off, perhaps it would be 
safer to say “‘sent them off’’ as we don’t knew for a fact that the salaries 
were paid. 

The City is now thronged with unemployed artistes to use fashionable 
parlance. Some have gone to the interior, on starring expeditions. 
Billy Williams sailed for England in the Quebec on Thursdey. 


The Bowery is now without a rival, for we don’t consider Niblo’s in 
the light of a rival, we doubt if many of the visitors to Niblo’s, ever were 
inside the Bowery theatre—they are a peculiar and a distinct class, and 
can hardly be considered as coming uader the denomination of theatre- 
going people. We are utterly ignorant of the doings at the Bowery; if 
we may believe rumor however, which by the bye, is frequently a very 
great story teller, the manager is doing a very fair business, that is, heis 
paying his expenses. 

Mr. Hield, well known in this city, and formerly of the Park theatre, 
died recently in Florida. He was there professionally. 

Mr. Hackett is at Cicinnati, engaged at the National, or was. 

Field, the inimitatle ‘“S:raws’’—and Stackwell, late scene painter at 
the Tremont Theatre, have presented a petition to the Mayor and Alder- 
men, for a license to give dramatic exhibitions in Boston. These gen- 
tlemen, ba>ked up by a “heap of money,” have secured the extensive lot 
of ground adjeining the late Tremont Theatre and intend tu erect a 
building immediately for theatrical purposes! The glory of the drama 
‘8 mot yet extinguished, 








About a dozen members of the Tremont Company have left Bosto" 
for Portland, where they intend to give dramatic entertainments. Mr. 
Gilbert has engaged Union Hall for this purpose. The company consists 
of Mr. and Mra. Gilbert—Mr. and Mra. Ayling—Mr. and Mrs. S. D. 
Johnson—Mrs. Cramer—Messrs. Chapman, C Howard and Milot— 
leader of the orchestra, Mr. Comer—Treasurer, Mr.G. H. Child. The 
price of “front seats” is fifty cents. 


Morice and Sr. Cuartes Toratres —We have authority for saying 
that Messrs. Ludlow & Smith, managers of the St. Charles theatre, have 
leased the Mobile theatre of James H. Caldwell, Esq. The St. Charles 
is now in the progress of completion according to the original design, 
and that and the Mobile theatre will open for the ensuing winter on or 
about the Let of November.—Picayune. 


Jemmy Thorne, Mrs. Richardson and Sinclair are giving concerts at 
Mobile. 

The Pittsburg American states that Signor Antognini, of the Opera 
company, after the performance on Monday evening, in exhibiting some 


feats of strength to afew friends at his lodgings, broke his arm, just above 
the elbow. 


DeaTtTH on THE Stace —Atthe National theatre, Cincinnati, a few 
evenings since, while the perfermances were going on, a boy about 12 
years of age fell from the ‘‘flies,” a distance of about26 feet to the stage 
and was killed. 


The Boston Quartette Club are advertised in the New Jersey papers as 
cheating their billstickers, doorkeepers, &&«., which we consider very 
small game—to cheat the printer is genteel swindling, but to descend 
lower, is very derogatory to the profession. 

EEE 

Nieto's.— The Opera Company.—The only novelty produced since 
our last has been a Mons. Bles, who made his first appearance last 
week. He is said to be a pupil of the Academy of Music at Paria, if se, 
he doves not reflect much credit upon it—he has very little voice—a bad 
style, and lacks taste wofully. He will no doubt be a very useful 
auxiliary to the Company, but he cannot take rank as a singer, 

Auber’s ‘‘ Opera of Les Diamans de !a Couronne,” was announced for 
W ednesday night, but as usual Mile. Calvé was indisposed, and the 
performances were changed, much to the disappointment of a large 
number of persons, who were attracted by the announcement. The 
sudden indispositions of this lady, happened most unfortunately,—in every 
instance it has been on the first night of a new opera—a fact which may 
well raise a doubt as to the nature of the indisposition. We have known 
prima donnas, who make a continual practice of this species of decep- 
tion, for the purpose of creating an effect—it certainly does create ao 
effect and a very bad, and sometimes a very disagreeable one too 
Where the public discover any thing like humbug, they generally choose 
a very significant way of expressing theic disapprobation—we hope 
Mile. Calvé ia not striving for effect, for to say the least it is not acting 
fairly towards a Manager, and it is very insulting to her patrons. 

We must defer our notice of the Opera until next week. 

The Ravels prove as attractive as ever—every night of their appeararct 
the house has been crowded. 

—— 

Conspiracy.—A curious case occupied the attention of the Court 
Sessions for several days this week. Two men named Jas. L. Winfree 
alias Col. Winfree and George Cummings, were put on trial, charged 
with having conspired to work upon the fears of one Wm. R. Gracey of 


Brooklyn, and by this means obtained money from him. It appears that 
Mr. Gracey, has been for some time laboring under a monomaniacal 


disease, ‘that certain persons were about to make an attempt upon his 
life.” The prisoners having discovered that he was thus afflicted, by 
letters and offers, endeavored to persuade him that they had diseoverd 
the parties, and required money to carry on their investigations and 
further developements. The case coming to the knowledge of (8 
Mayor, he had the persons arrested, and on Tuesday they were f ued 
guilty and remanded for sentence, 

Mr. Gracey is perfectly sane upon every other point, but so great "8 
his delusion, that he believes Chief Justice Ulster fer of the Commo 


Pleas, to be a party to the conspiracy against his life. 
a ae 
James, the novelist, has beea engaged to write a serial romance for thé 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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Tux Laviss’ Parer.—The project of a Ladies’ Daily, which bas 
made so much noise about town during the last week, is, we are inform- 


ed, entirely abandoned. As a matter of pecuniary consideration, per- 
haps this is not to be regretted; but it does seem to be somewhat bard 
that a respectable and richly endowed lady may not invest her money 
and talent in establishing a paper intended for ladies, of a literary cha ac- 
ter and unohjectionable in its design, without receiving such jeers and 
sarcasms of the press as have been hurled against this enterprise. For 
cur part, we see nothing objectionable or ridiculous in the design, but 
respect that shrinking modesty, which has caused the ladies interested, 
to withdraw from a source where they would have been called upon 
to suffer abuse, or defend themselves in an unequal contest—-a con- 
test, which, as ladies, they must be everyway unprepared for. Several 
ladies were reported as having a connection with this design who had no 
cnowledge of it whatever, and such reports are contradicted by their 
friends. But so far as we can learn, these disclaimers arose from no 
wish on the pact of those ladies to condemn or discourage an enterprise 
which had nothing objectionable in its nature, and which was certainly in 
able and efficient hands. Neither Miss Sedgewick, Mrs. Farnham, or 
Mrs. Stephens had any connection whatever with the matter, but those 
persons who really did entertain the design of a daily literary paper for 
ladies, were no less intelligent or respectable than any of the persons 
above named, and they certainly deserved better treatment from the 
oress than has been awarded them. 
— 
Tue Case or Mr. Gittmour.—lIt will be borne in mind that this wo. 


man was arrested here, under the provisions of the late Treaty, charged 
with administering arsenic tu her husband, and thereby causing his death 
at Paisley, Sectland. 

When brought up for examination, some doubts were entertained of 
ier sanity, aad Commissioner Rapelye appointed a commission consist. 
ng of some of the best Physicians in the City to examine aad report up. 
enthe case. Some misapprehension has gone abroad, as tothe object of 
the enquir)—it is not, as to her sanity et the time of the supposed com- 
mission of the offence, but whether she is now ina fit state of mind to un- 
derstand her rights, or in other words whether she is ina fit state of mind 
to undergo an examination. 

After several postponements, the examination of the Physicians com 
menced on Wednesday, and has been continued fiom day to day—the 
opinion seems to be that the prisoner is feigning insanity. Should thisbe 
the unanimous opinion, she will underge an examination in the same form 
as though the offence had been committed here, and if in the opinion of 
the Commissioner, there should be sufficient evidence to justify a com- 
mittal, she will be sent to Scotlind for trial. 

It has been rumoree that the murder took place, previous to the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, and probably a question of law will be raised upon 
that point. 

ee 
Loss or THE Steam Suip Corumsia.—Information was received 


in the city on Tuesday morning, of the loss of the Columbia, which left 
Boston on Saturday, July Ist., with the American Ma‘! and 90 passengers, 
besides a crew consisting of 80 persons, She struck on Black Ledge 
Reef, within a quarter of a mile of Seal Island, on Sunday afternoon at 
a quarter past one, while steaming at the rate of ten knots—so great 
was the force with which she struck, that her bow from her paddles 
forward was high up onan inclined plane of smooth rock, while her 
stern was indceep water. With the aid of Mr. Hitchings, the Master o 
the Light, the whole of the passengers and the mail, were conveyed to 
the land, and were awaiting the arrival of the Steamer Margaret, from 
Halifax, which will take the Columbia's place in the line for the present. 
Berths will however be reserved in the Hibernia for those who prefer 
going in her. It was generally supposed that the Columbia would be a 
total loss. 

Considerable blame is attached to the pilot; for although there was a 
dense fog at the time she atruck, it is presumed that as an experienced 
pilot, he should have adopted the only means of ascertaining the vessel’s 
whereabouts, which the soundings avd quality of the bottom always 
ndicate. It is said this was neglected 

—— 

Fatt River Surrerers —We are giad to perceive that the touching 
appeal of the sufferers by the late dreadful disaster at Fall River, is 
overy where met by a warm and hearty response. In all the larger 
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@ ties public meetings have been called asd subseriptions opened for 
their relief. The Relief Committee at Boston, finding that their necea- 
sities were extreme and urgent, obtained $3000 of one of the banks 
and forwarded it to the Fall River Committee. 





In this city, on three 
of the subscription papers alone, three thousand dollars were put down 
in a few days. In Providence the sums collected amounted to $3500. 
At Albany a concert has been proposed, at which the bes musical talent 


in the city have volunteered, The ladies of Roxbury, gave a tea party 


—at Pawtucket, R. 1. $700 have been raised—at Wickford $100, and 
indeed we perceive evidences of a similar spirit in ali parts of the coun- 
try, to which the melancholy intelligence has extended. 
——$——< 
PICKINGS FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER'S EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Most likely many of our readers will remember this ‘ vexed question’ 
ia logic: * Lt either rains or it does not rain: but it dues nof rain: there- 
fore it rains.” This used to puzzle us hugely ; as did also the mathema- 
ticel problem, in simple equations, which ensues: A cat has one more 
tail than no cat; no cat has two tails; ergo, a cat has three tails!’ The 
conclusion is irresistible. Here is something, however, which is of dee- 
per import: ‘Jounson studied law with Dosson, under the agreement 
tha: hz should pay Dosson, when he (JouNson)gained his first cause. 
Afier atime Dosson gottired of waiting fur the conditions of tne contract, 
and sued JoHnson for his pay. He reasoned thus: ‘If I sue him I shall 
get paid at any rate, because if I gain the cause, [ shail te paid by the 
decision of the court; if [ dose it, 1 shall be paid by the conditions of the 
contract, for then JouNson will have gained his first cause; therefore [ 
am safe.’ Jonson, on the other hand, being prodigiously frightened, 
sought counsel, and was told to reason thus: ‘ Dogson reasons well, but 
there must be a flaw in his argument: because J aud not he will gain the 
victory. If the suit goes in my favor, I shall gain it by the decision of the 
court; if it goes against me, | shal! gain it by the terms of {!:> contract, 
not having yet won my first cause. Of course I shall not have to pay 
him!’ Vive Ja Logique! 


Standing witha friend the other day by the river side, to take in the 
noble coup dai/ of the new steamer | cerbocker, we overheard a 
little anecdote connected with water-craft, which made our companion 
merry all the way home; which we shall here transcribe ; ‘and which 
it is ho; ed may please.’ ‘It seems there was (nay, we know not seems, 
there was) a verdant youth from the interior of Connecticut, for the first 
time on boardasteambeat. His curiosity was unbounded. He examined 
here, and he scrutinized there; he wormed from the engineer a compul- 
sory lecture on the steam-engine and mechanics in general, and from the 
fireman an essay on the power of white-heat, and the * average con- 
sumption of pine cord-’ood.’ At length his inquiring mind was checked 
in its investigaiions, and ‘the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties’ 
made at once epparent. He bad mounted to the wheel-house, and was 
asking the pilot, ‘ What you doin’ that for, Mister? —what good dves’t 
do?’ when he was observed by the captain, who said, in a gruff voice, 
‘Go away from there! Don’t you see the sign, ‘ No talkin’ to the man 
at the hellum’? Go ’way!’ Ob! certing—y ies; I only wanted to 
know ” * Well, you do know now that you can’t talk to him; so go 
‘way!’ With unwilling willingness the verdant youth came down; and, 
as it was soon dark, he presently went below; but four or five times 
before he ‘turned in,’ he was on deck, and near the wheel-house, eyeing 
it with a thoughtful curiosity; but with the captain’s public rebuff still 
in his ears, venturing to ask no questions. In the first grey of the dawn 
he was up, and on deck; and atier some hesitation, perceiving nobody 
near but the pilot, who was turning the wheel as when be had last seen 
him, prefecred his ‘suppressed question’ in the oblique atyle peculiar to 
his region: ‘ Wal, goin’ it yit, ha?—been at it all night ?—screéwtn on 
her up?—eh?’ What vague conjectures must have bothered the poor 
querist’s brain during the night, may be parily inferred from the absurd 
but ‘ settled conviction’ to which he at length arrived. 


‘ What is more ridiculous to a dandy than a philosopher, or to a philo- 
sopher than a dandy?’ We thought of this query while reading a 
description, in a communication before us, of a knot of fourth-rate dan- 
dies, the ‘ apes of apes,’ which the writer encountered in the bar-room of 
an inn, in one of the fourth-rate towns of Maryland. Doubtless these 
artificial ‘humans’ looked apon our friend as quite to be pitied that he 
wa3 not‘one Of us!’ In their ultra dress, affected manners, drawling 
tones, and whey-faces, you might read the foolish inanity of an existence 
parallel in every respect to that of Beau Brummell, except that his was 
original absurdity, and theira was folly on loan. It was Parisianiam 
adulterated in London, qualified in Broadway, weakened in Chesuaut- 
street, reduced in Baltimore, and at last in these provincial decuctiong 
diluted to the lowest possible degree of insipidity, with scarce a percep 
tible tincture of the original liquid. These had no sunis by mature; and 
the only idea they could inspire was one of humiliation, (hat apes were 
pecmitted to wear the likeness of God's image.’ 








EE eee 

Tracicat AFFAIR AT WitLiassuuns. L. 1 —An Tei-hman named 
Robert Wiitford, was found oa Weduesday lying on #& bed in the house 
of Mes Nix, at Williamburg, with his throwt cut. Me bad been io babit 
of criminal intercourse with Mra Nix. Suspicion rests upon the hus- 
baad of Mrs. Nix, who however declares that he came home and found 
him in the bed, dead. 
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Crowninc THE Vircin.—The following account is said to be a pre- 
cise narration of a ceremony performed at Brussels on the 26th of May 
bast. Our English paper chronicles it, with the remark, “this isthe state 
of things to which the Puseyites, beaded by the Bishop of London would 
have us return.’’” In America the recital reads like mummery, and 
borders too much on the ridiculous for our ideas of common sense and 
devotion : 

Yesterday divine service was performed in the church of Notre Dame 
de la Coappelle, with the presentation of a rich crown of gold to the Vir- 
gin Mary. On the preceding day the street leading from the parsonage 
to the church was planted with firs to which were suspended garlands, 
composed of green boughs and of biue, wine, and pink, calico; several 
triumphal arches were erected ut the beginning and end of the route 
which the procession was to take. At 10 o'clock the Archbishop of 
Mechlin arsived in his carriage, with the Vicar-General and performed 
High Mass, assisted by all the clergy ef the parish. The Cardinal and 
Archbishop then dined with the Rev. M. Willaert, minister of the parish 
who had invited severalecclesiastics. At2v’clock a splendid procession, 
consisting of the Archbishop and a numerous body of the clergy, in rich 
sacerdotal costumes, proceeded from the parsonage to the church ; the 
band of the regiment of Guides preceded them. The crown intended to 
be offered to the Virgin was borne by a number of young women. This 
crown is very rich, and ef exquisite workmanship, and attracted the at- 
tenton of the multitude of spectators that crowded to see the procession, 
which was closed by a squadron of the regiment of Guides. Three hun- 
dred men of the garrison lined the street. | On the arrival of the proces- 
sion at the church, the crown was deposited on a column at the feet of 
the Madonna. At 3 o’clock the King and the Queén, and the Duke of 
Brabant, alighted from their carriage at the church, and were received 
by the Archbishop and his clergy. The King and Queen, preceded by 
their attendants entered the chapel! and took their seats on a platform 
near the throue of the Virgin. Their Majesties first beard a sermon from 
Father Bone a Jesuit. The Archbishop then immediately commenced 
the ceremony of offering the crown, which he placed bimself on the head 
of the Vagina. The service concluded, their Majesties and the Duke of 
Brabant returned to their carriage. Tne numerous bands played during 
the whole of this pious fete. An immense crowd tbronged at the ap- 
proaches to the church. Tbe ceremony terminated at 40'clock. Their 
Majesties were welcomed with acciamations of **Vivele Rot! Vivela 
Reine!” Itis said that the crown contains 90 ounces of gold, and that 
the workmanship slone cos: 7,000 francs. 

sesialiliiinienaeinien 

A Great Wisp-Fart —An exwraordinary visitation of unexpected 
good fortune has lately come to a family now resided in this village 
which partakes not a liule of the romantic, and has created considerable 
sensation in our community. By the last will and testament of James 
Hosier, Exq. of Hacketstown, County of Carlow, Ireland, who recently 
died possessed of large landed estates, money in the funds and other 
properties, the whole of bis accumulated wealth bas been devised to his 
grandson, William Hemy Hosier, son of Mrs. Clarissa Hosier, an esti- 
mable lady, whose residence has been in this place for some years past. 
Mrs. H. bas only been able, with great economy and industry, to bring 
up a son and daughter in a respectable manner, and the singular fortune 
which has so suddenly been showered down upon ber family is therefore 
most opportune. The lucky devisee is a lad about eleven years of age. 
By the testator’s direction, he is 10 be educaied and provided for hand- 
somely until he attains the age of 25 year’s and then he is to enter upon 
the possession of his property, the present value of which is set down at 
two millions of dollars. This good news was brought to him last week 
by a gentleman of New-York, himself connected by marriage with the 
family abroad.— Kinderhook Sentinel. 

—~—=—= 

Tue ConressionaL.—In a town seme fifty miles from Boston, the 
members of a religious society were in the practice of holding conference 
meetings in the church, at which they made a kind of audible confession, 
technically called recounting one’s ‘“experience.’’ A very pious mem- 
ber of the church, Mr. D., was in the habit of inviting tis neighbor L., 
who was not a member, to attend these uneetings—at one of which Mr. 
D. got up and stated to the ccngregation that he was a great sinner— 
that he sinned daily, with his eyes open—that he willingly and knowingly 
sinned—that goodness dwelt not in him—thkat he was absolutely snd 
totally depraved—that nothing but the boundless mercy and infinite 
goodness of God could save him from eternal damnation. 

Afier this confession of Mr D., Mr. L., who had by accident been 
placed upon the ‘anxious seat,’’ rose with the most imperturbable 
gravity, stated that he had but little to say for himself, but the brethren 
would remember that he had lived fur 25 years the nearest neighbor of 
Mr. D.--ihat be knew him well—more intimately so than any othe: 
Man—and it gave him great pleasure, because he could do it with more 
sincerity, to confirm the truth of all brother D. bad confessed of bimaeif 
When Mr. L_ sat down under the visible and audible smile of the whole 
Congregation, the parson not excepted, Mr D. went up to bim and said, 
“you are a rascal and a liar, and L'il lick you when you get out of 
cburch.”’ 


———— 

It is confidently expected that, with the aid of the Diving Bell, the ma- 
chinery and every thing of value, on board of the ill-fated Erie, will be re- 
covered, 
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Interesting Recic —It was stated some time since, that a rare lot 
of old papers, forme:ly the property of Aaron Barr, had been received by 
a paper dealer at Hartford, Jt was also stated that these papers were 
of no value ; but one of the Haitford Journals bas published a letter 
written by Washington, which was found among this “ rubbish.” The 
letter is addressed to one “Olver Phelps, E-q.,” whom we suppose to 
have been a contractor of provisions for the American army. It is writ- 
ten in an old fashioned but bold style of peamanship, and is remarkable 
only for its baving been written by the “Father of bis Country.”” The 
subjoined is a copy of the original : 

Head Quarters, New-burgh 21st April 1782. 


an 


i— 

I have received your fav’r—of the 19th instant. A Variety of 
Circumstances at present operate to prevent my being avle to decide on 
the places of Deposit for your Salted provisions,—& as the Season & the 
Roads are at this Time unfavorable for their movement, | suppose, it 
will not be disagreeable to you that they rest at the several places where 
you make the purchases, until | am betwer prepared to give you my Deci- 
sion 





I have not yet received from Philadelphia, a Copy of your Con- 
tract; which forms an additional Reason against my Deciding at this 
Time on the places of Deposit 

I am sir Your most Ob't Serv’t 
G. WasuHincTos. 
—————_ 

Tue THRALDOM oF THE Porter Pot.—Carlyle, in his ‘‘ Past and 
Present,” has this significant paragraph :— 

“ But truly, as we have meanwhile to remark, ‘the liberty of not being 
oppressed by our fellow-men’ is an indispensable, yet one of the most in- 
significant fractional parts of human liberty. Noman oppresses thee, can 
bid thee fetch or carry, come or go, without reason shown. True, from 
all men thou art emancipated ; butfrom Thyself and from the Devil? No 
men, wiser or unwiser, can make thee come or go; but thy ewn fatilities, 
bewilderments, thy false appetites for Money, Windsor Georges, and suct 
like 2? No man oppresses thee, O free and independent Fianchiser; but 
does not this stupid Porter Pot oppress thee 7 No son of Adam can bid 
thee come or go; but this absurd pot of Heavy Wet, this can and does 
Thou art the thral!, not of Cedric the Saxon, but of thy owa brutal appe- 
tites, and this scoured dish of liquor. And thou pratest of thy ‘liberty 7 
Thou entire blockhead !"’ 

————_— 

A Busy FeLttow.—The New Eva says there is an editor down eas: 
who is not only his own compositor, pressman, and devil, but keeps a 
tavern, is a village school master, captain of the militia, mends bis own 
boots and shoes, makes patent Brandreth pi ]s, peddies essences and tin 
ware two days in the week, and always reads sermons on the sabbath, 
when the minister happens to be missing. In addition to all this, he 
has a wile and sixtesn children. The Boston Morning Post says this iz 
not all—he owns a schooner, and came to Boston with a cargo of potatoes 
and onions, last fall, raised by himself and gave notice to his subscribers, 
when he left, that the issuing of the next number of bis paper would 
depend upon the wind—atmospherical aud financial, we suppose. 

—<—————_—_—- 


DIED, 


On the 9h inst., James Miller formerly of Orange County, N. Y 

On the 8th iost., William Downing Bond, aged 9 months. 

On the 8b inst., James Patchell, in his Sist year. 

On the Sth inst., Phebe White, aged 17 years and 5 months. 

On the 7th inst., Garret Degraw, in his 49th year. 

On the 7th intt., Henrietta K. Beers. aged 16 years. 

On the 7th inst., Judith Wetkins, in ber 83d year. 

On the 7th inst, James McKay, in his 45th year. 

On the 6th inst., James ©. Beggs, in his 53d year. 

On the 10th in-t., Mrs. Cecelia Collins, »ged 96 years. 

Ou the 10th inst., William Sandford, in the 78th year of his age. 

On the 9th inst., at Newark, N. J., Isaac Braguw, aged 18 years and 5 mentbe 

On the 10th inst., Mary Anne. daughter of Jonn Duffy, aged 9 months. 

On the 10th inst., Washington — - son of H. and C. Bradley. 

On the 8th inst.. Chauncey, son of Juhn, and Adelia More, aged 2 months and 
15 dave. 

At Brooklyn, on the 7th inst., Margaret Torbett, in the 25th year of her age. 

At Browdalbin, June 30th, Isaiah Betts, 1n his 87th year. 

On the 6th inst., at Wonestown, Joho Wilson, a revolutionary soldier aged #8 
years. 

At Geneva, June 28'h, Rev. John Middleton, aged 38 years. 

At Canton, St. Lawrence County, June 27, Alvin C. Low, in his 43d year. 

At Geneva, June 23d, Dr. Edward Cutbu-h, aged 71 years 

At Rochester, July 21, Capt. Inais B. Palmer, aged about 50 years. 

At Deihi, June 24th, Margaret H_ Leal. aged 31 years, 


MAKRIED., 


On the 9th inst., by the Rev. N. J. Marselus, Mr. James Robertson to Mrs. E: - 
za Lyng, both of this city. 

On the 9th inst., by the Rev R. Seney. Samuel Self, to Miss Jane M. Rowland. 

On the 10ch inst ,by che Kev. Francis Hallsted, J. Hays to Miss Catherine Rof- 
ferty. 

On the 10:4 inst., by the Rev. F. Hallsted, Gideon Levy to Louisa Carhart, both 
of this city 

On the 9th inst., by the Rev. F. Hallsted, Nelson Carhart to Sarah Grosbeck, 
both of this city. 

Ov the 6th inst. Mitchell C, Brooks to Ellen Augusta Walsh 

At Kooxville, Toon , by the Rev. Robert Kimbrough, Milton L. Phillips, to Mise 
Moryv bE. Hickeox 

At Burnt Coro, Monroe County, Ala., on June 25, by Rev. E. O. Martin, Heary 
B. Jones to Crroline H. Meigs, 

Ac Cortland Village, June 18, Isaiah Hoffman to Miss Catherine Ferria 

At Amennaville, July 5, by the Rev. H. G. Ludlow Rey. A. Cogswoll Frissell, © 
Miss Lavinia Barker, 








